What Do Women Think 
About Sausage in VISKINGS? 


The Prize Recipe Contest Now Running in Good House- 
keeping Magazine reveals facts every packer should study 


As a result of Visking national advertis- 
ing, thousands of housewives are not only 
sending in new sausage recipes, but are 
telling WHY THEY LIKE SAUSAGE 
IN VISKING CASINGS. . . . Abstracts 
of the letters on this page—taken from 


thousands received—prove that Visking 
not only offers you a means of enhancing 
and identifying your product but a most 
unusual medium for STIMULATING 
CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE. Visking 


\ 


“I prefer to buy sausage in 
Visking Casings because they 
are protected against con- 
tamination — are a guarantee 
of superior quality. They are 
more convenient, more appe- 
tizing, more economical.” 
Mrs. I. W. Zealear, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


“We run a boarding house— 
have many lunches to pack 
daily and prefer sausages in 
Visking Casings because we 
find they are fresher, more 
sanitary, easier to slice, cook 
and eat. Our boarders now 
demand nothing but sausages 
for their lunches and meals.” 
Mrs. Helen Keefe, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


4311 SOUTH JUSTINE ST. 


Canadian Representative: 


Cc. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd. 


189 Church Street, 
Toronto, Canada 


Like ‘‘Cellophane,’ 

Viskings are transparent, 

sanitary, attractive in 

appearance and IDENTI- 

FIED with the packer’s 
label. 


A SUGGESTION: 


Take one or two slow-moving 
types of sausage—pack them in 
Viskings — have your salesmen 
induce the dealer to display 
them properly and Af ATC H your 
sales grow. TRY 


does a complete merchandising job. 


“We like Visking Cased Sau- 
sages because of the trans- 
parency—we can see what we 
are buying and the sausage 
seems to taste better. It is 
so easy to slice and seems to 
keep fresh longer.” 
Mrs. E. F. Holman, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“We like sausage in Viskings 
best because of the trans- 
parent casing — because the 
casing is a vegetable product. 
They retain all of the good 
flavor and juices of the meat 
and are better protected 
against impurities. The sau- 
sage stays fresh longer —is 
easier sliced and nicer for 
serving.” 
Mrs. E. Olsen, 
Peoria, Illinois 


UNION STOCK YARDS CHICAGO 


Representatives for Great Britain: 


John Crampton & Co., Ltd. 
31 Princess St., Cornbrook 
Manchester, S. W., England 


Representatives for France 
and Belgium: 
Fabre et Cie 
35 Rue de la Haie-Coq. 
Aubervilliers, Seine, France 















Improve your Quality-—and 
Reduce your Costs 


with this latest IMPROVED model 


“BUFFALO” Grinder 


GUARANTEED NOT TO HEAT 
OR MASH YOUR MEAT 


‘7 
>. THE BUFFALG * 
; j 


Made in 


























3 Sizes 
HEAVY ROLLER 
THRUST BEARING 

directly in back of the feed screw 
eliminates friction and heating of 

ESIGNED especially to turn out the finest meat and bearing. 
quality of Pork Sausage. Cuts the PATENTED drain flange between 
meat eleanm, without mashing or heating it. the cylinder and bearing prevents 


juices from getting into the bearing 


€ = ac >» a Ss © f ime Pp ‘ " 
Round tray saves a tremendous amount of t and oil from getting into the meat. 


and labor, reducing the possibility of accidents 
to a minimum while feeding and increasing SILENT CHAIN DRIVE. PRAC- 
capacity considerably. TICALLY ELIMINATES NOISE. 
‘ ‘ ‘ SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
Write for full information, FEED SCREW AND RING, 


prices and list of users BOTH OF FINEST STEEL 








JOHN E. SMITHERS SONS COMPANY. Baffalo. N.Y..U.S.4 


Manufacturers of ““BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 42015. Halsted St 
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Profitless Selling Recognized as an Evil 


Food Manufacturers Do Not Hesitate to Advise 
Abolition of Unjustified Price Shading 


Executives in many lines of 
business and industry, both in and 
outside the food field, are realizing 
the foolishness of profitless vol- 
ume and the making of product 
simply to sell at a price. 


And they don’t mince words 
about it, either. 


In a recent bulletin to member 
companies president Paul Willis 
of the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America (an organi- 
zation embracing the great food 
manufacturing concerns of the 
country) makes special reference 
to “profitless sales and drastic, 
uneconomic price-cutting.” 


How to Stop the Evil 
Three steps are suggested: 


“1. That each manufacturer suggest 
to his customers the elimination of 
profitless selling. 


“2. That members of this associa- 
tion instruct their sales representatives 
to refrain from merchandising in such 
a manner as to promote any extension 
of the loss-leader practice. 

“38. That manufacturers eliminate 
inequalities of distributing opportunity, 
when and if existing.” 


And the food manufacturers’ 
head goes on to say that “there 
are increasing signs, in the gro- 
cery field as well as in other in- 
dustries, that in view of rising 
distributors’ costs and the declin- 
ing profits of the proponents of 
extreme price-cutting, that we 
may look for some modification in 
this practice on their part.” 


_ Attitude of distributors toward 
this stand of food manufacturers 
against profitless merchandising 
is indicated in the published state- 
ment of the president of one of 
the leading wholesale associations 
that “Wholesale grocers doubt- 
less will agree with us in our 
statement that food manufactur- 
ers in the pronouncements re- 
ferred to have taken a longer step 
forward than any move that they 
have ever made in previous 
years.” 


“With this evidence before us of the 
expressed purpose of manufacturers to 
exercise themselves in all legitimate 
efforts to discourage and destroy the 
destructive practice of profitless distri- 








Is This a Cure 
for Price Shading? 


Newspaper dispatches last week 
reported that parties said to 
represent Alphonse Capone (fa- 
mous Chicagoan now residing in 
the federal “hotel” at Atlanta, 
Ga.) were negotiating for the 
purchase of the famous 101 
Ranch and packing plant in 
Oklahoma. 


“If Al Capone buys the 101 
Ranch and reopens the packing 
plant,” writes a packer salesman 
to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
“it will be just too bad for packer 
—— who cut under Al’s price 

ist! 

“You know,” he adds, “that Al 
has a reputation for knowing how 
to handle price cutters. This may 
be the dawn of a new day for the 
packing business!” 























bution occasioned by sensebess price- 
cutting, it is now up to the individual 
wholesaler to capitalize on the cam- 
paign thus inaugurated by manufac- 
turers,” he continues. 

“As distributors we have recognized 
all along, and with good reason, the 
supineness and indifferences of the man- 
ufacturer to the marketing of his prod- 
uct by wholesalers at profitless prices. 
It has been our observation during the 
past twenty years that when this dis- 
astrous condition was brought to the 


attention of any manufacturer the only - 


final result of our correspondence was 
to have the manufacturer express ‘deep 
regret’ and afford us the assurance of 
‘our desire to have our products dis- 
tributed by the wholesaler at a profit 
to him’, etc., etc., etc—and there the 
matter stopped. 
Price Cutter an Enemy. 

“The fact that the wholesale grocery 
business of the United States has large- 
ly degenerated into that of a cheap 
auction mart is chargeable more to the 
indifference of the manufacturer than 
to any other factor—and we are not 
forgetful of the extent to which the 
wholesale grocer, himself, has con- 
tributed to that disastrous state of 
affairs. 

“Any wholesaler who makes a prac- 
tice of distributing a manufacturer’s 
product at a price which carries a 
spread between cost and selling price 
which is less than that wholesaler’s cost 
of operation plus a reasonable net mar- 
gin is a menace to the trade at large, 
an unfair competitor. and an enemy to 
the manufacturer whose product is thus 
distributed. 

“In the past the large majority of 
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manufacturers have stood on the side 
line and witnessed this catastrophic 
scramble for business among wholesale 
grocers with apparent indifference and 
evidently with the unexpressed but no 
less true and satisfying conclusion on 
their part that ‘quantity-distribution’ is 
the manufacturer’s goal—a goal to be 
attained regardless of the methods by 
which that result is to be accomplished.” 

So in this field both manufacturer 
and distributor agree that unjustified 
price-cutting is a menace and should 
be abolished. 


Another Voice Against It 


Unreasoning timidity has 
brought about predatory price 
cutting and unbalanced inventory 
control in both the manufacture 
and distribution of groceries, ac- 
cording to J. K. Evans, vice presi- 
dent of General Foods Sales Com- 
pany. In place of ruinous price 
cutting Mr. Evans urges a whole- 
some competition and sound pric- 
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ing. Cutting below the cost of 
manufacture plus cost of distribu- 
tion, he said, should be discour- 
aged through the application of 
common sense co-operative action. 

“Fearful only of his competitor,” said 
Mr. Evans, in an address to the Atlantic 
Retail Grocers’ convention at Virginia 
Beach, Va., “the price cutter reasons 
that price is the one brand of bait to 
which the public will rise at this time. 
And yet I observed recently in a mod- 
erate-sized city one dealer selling a 
popular product at a mark-up price 
approximately 40% higher than his 
chief competitor. 

“Over a measured period of time, 
with the stock of both dealers accu- 
rately counted, it developed that the 
one selling the product at the higher 
level sold 16 2/3% more units than 
were sold at the cut rate. One was a 
‘merchandiser’, the other a ‘price 
cutter’. One was exacting tribute, the 
other sacrificing legitimate profit. 








‘ CUT-RATE 


Throughout the land from north to south, from coast to distant coast, 


“Cut-Rate! Cut-Rate! We sell for less! 


Big Bargains Here!” they boast. 


The country’s swamped with cut-rate goods, with things that “sell for less,” 
From cut-rate cigarettes and pipes, to cut-rates for a dress. 

With screaming headlines, rowdy signs, from early morn till late, 

From door to door the news is blared: “We sell our goods cut-rate!” 


Cut-rates on shoes and meats and tools, cut-rates on trunks and cribs, 
Cut-rates on books and works of art, cut-rates on babies’ bibs; 
Cut-rates on cars and steamship fares, cut-rates on kennel rations; 
Cut-rates for curing aches and pains, cut-rates on operations. 


The cut-rate craze has spanned the earth, 


has even gripped the nations; 


The German nation now has won cut-rates on reparations! 

Up to this time the bootlegger had merely “cut the stuff,” 

But since the cut-rate vogue sprang up this “cut” is not enough, 

For bargain hunters 'mongst their trade brought on them this hard fate— 
To sell their “stuff” so freely “cut” they e’en must cut the rate! 


The simple rules of commerce hold that profits must be made 
By those that manufacture goods or sell them to the trade; 
And only on this principle can business forge ahead, 

And capital still rest secure and labor earn its bread. 


But now the cut-rate complex rules, the “sell for less” delusion, 
And cut-rate business ethics too, keep trade in wild confusion. 
The bargain-hungry public buys and helps prolong the vice 

Of marketing poor merchandise that’s merely made for price. 


The economic axiom seems quite unlearned as yet, 

That what we pay for, in fair trade, is all that we can get. 
But let us not forget, meanwhile, the converse, too, is true— 
That all that we can be paid for is what we give or do. 


The cut-rate statesmen we elect are simply politicians, 

Who, after reaching their high place, forget what was their mission. 
They quote oft-quoted speeches and pretend on us to dote, 

In spite of cut-rate statesmanship they still demand our vote. 

They fill the cities, towns and states with swarms of office holders 
And pile more taxes daily on our overburdened shoulders. 


“Why do they not reduce expense? Must all our business die?” 
They make a million communists, and then they wonder why! 
Cut-rate returns on taxes paid, cut-rate efficiency, 

Cut-rate conceptions of fair trade, cut-rate morality, 
Commissions and committees who waste funds but can’t agree, 
A thousand cut-rate schemes afoot to heal adversity. 


Wo one of these will help us much until we understand 

That business lives by rigid rules that hold in every land, 

That “give and take” must be the code in each and every way, 
Then trade will show a profit and attain a better day. 

The public then need not depend on doles or charity, 

Por, after all, depression is cut-rae posperity. 


—HERMAN FRANKFORT. 


(Copyright, 1932, by The National Provisioner.) 
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“Again, it seems to me that the per. 
sistent search for cheap low-grade mer. 
chandise has with many become nothing 
short of an obsession. Because they 
are afraid somebody will undersell them 
they are willing to convert their places 
of business into ‘salvage depots’. Qual- 
ity is subordinate. 

Poor Quality Is Costly. 

“We, as manufacturers, are con- 
stantly being importuned to produce 
cheaper grades of merchandise; and you 
are being urged by salesmen to stock 
and sell that which under normal con- 
ditions you would consider below the 
standards of your patronage. 

“Here again we need to face the issue 
squarely. To determine whether the 
public is actually sacrificing its old time 
quality standards, one of the country’s 
best fact-finding agencies recently sur- 
veyed 3,500 pantry shelves ranging 
from the bon-ton apartments lining 
Park avenue to the humblest shacks 
lining the outskirts of great industrial 
centers. In this survey it was found 
that 79% of the people interviewed had 
during the present period of economic 
stress made no effort to economize by 
substituting at lower prices. 

“None of us will admit that we can 
safely or profitably disregard the law 
of averages, and yet with 79% of a 
cross-section group of people demand- 
ing the same previous high quality 
standards as in the past, I wonder if 
some of us aren’t being misled by so 
adjusting our business that we are 
better prepared to meet the needs of 
21% of our population who through 
misfortune are forced to accept only 
cheap and inferior merchandise — 
instead of fostering and cultivating the 
79% who, as regards food, are still 
maintaining former standards. Let's 
bear in mind that the business was not 
built and cannot be maintained on this 
type of 21% patronage. 

on 


RUSH LARD TO MEXICO. 
Lard shipments to Mexico are Te 
ported to have increased materially 
during the current week in anticipation 
of the increased duties which become 
effective August 12 in accordance with 
a Mexican government decree published 
August 2. Under this decree the duty 
on lard in tanks is increased from 20¢ 
to 23c, Mexican money, and on lard in 
tins from 30c to 32c, Mexican money. 

—_— &—_—__ 

MORE LARD CONSUMED. 
Lard consumption increased during 
the first six months of 1932, according 
to government ‘figures. About 30 mil- 
lion more pounds of lard produced Ui 
der federal inspection were con : 
during the first half of 1932 than @ 

1931. ; 
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First Step in Driver Training Is 
Knowing How to Pick Men 


By H. R. Cobleigh, Motor Truck Division, National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the second 
article in a series on truck driver train- 
ing and control. The first, appearing in 


The National Provisioner of July 23, ex- ° 


plained why drivers should be trained. 
This and succeeding articles will tell how 
it may be done. 


Granted that it is important in 
any business using motor trucks 
to see that they are properly han- 
died, what is the procedure for 
the management to accomplish it? 

Naturally any program to be 
effective must begin with the right 
material. 

No amount of expenditure in 
time, effort or money can make 
good drivers out of men lacking 
in certain qualifications. For 
example, if they are physically or 
mentally incapable of being de- 
veloped into careful, efficient and 
courteous drivers, then it is a 
waste of time to try them out. 


Nothing can be said in defense of the 
cut-and-dried plan of hiring indiscrimi- 
nately, with the thought that the unfit 
can be “fired.” 


There is no economy in selecting 
drivers by experiment. The damage 
they may do during a probation period 
may many times exceed the most it can 
possibly cost to study and examine the 
men before they are taken on, even on 
trial. 

No Place to Take Chances. 


It is also bad for a company to have 
a reputation for not keeping its men, 
to say nothing of the cost of labor turn- 
over. A far better policy is to choose 
the men with such care that the perma- 
nence of their employment is reason- 
ably assured. ‘ 

Special emphasis is laid on this, be- 
cause it is the far top prevalent prac- 
tice to try to short-cut the selecting 
process. A builder cannot make up in 
the super-structure what he neglects in 
the foundation, and painstaking selec- 
tio is the very foundation of every 
successful driver-control system. 

Some go to the other extreme, de- 
pending entirely upon selection, and 
doing little about training—and at that 
they are smarter than the others who 
try to get results solely by training. 

Operators of large fleets almost in- 
variably give great attention to this 
detail, but its importance is not les- 
sened because the fleet is small. Even 
if there is only one truck to be driven 
it is worth the time of the boss himself 
to interview applicants and decide who 


is to be hired if he has no personnel 
man or any one else qualified to pass 
upon prospects. 

Policy in Hiring Help. 

Having a set policy in hiring help is 
not likely to be advisable, especially if 
it goes to either extreme of hiring only 
young and raw material and training it, 
or of hiring none but experienced help 
expected to need little additional train- 
ing. Probably the most economical is 
a middle course, and the size of -the 
organization will largely determine 
which way it should lean. 

As between married or single men 
many prefer the former as steadier and 
faithful in their work because they ap- 
preciate the necessity of keeping em- 
ployed. Single men, on the other hand, 
are prone to change their positions 
without much excuse. : 

Usually there are, or should be, at 
least three things done in selecting 
drivers and in this order—examine the 
prospect’s written application, interview 
him and consult his references. An 
attempt to dispense with any one of 
these is unwise, even though he is only 
hired on trial and however carefully he 
is picked he should be on probation for 
a month at least. 

An Application Form. 


Application blanks need not be 
printed, if not used frequently enough 
to justify that but they should be at 
least typed so that they always include 
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a standard set of questions—and no 
more than are really necessary. 

There is too much tendency on the 
part of large corporations to elaborate 
the detail of an application form to 
such an extent that it becomes a nui- 
sance or an insult to a self-respecting 
applicant and even frustrates getting 
the best men on that account, so in 
general the simpler the application 
blank the better. Such foolish details 
as religion or politics of the applicant 
have no place. 

It is also perfectly possible to ask all 
of the necessary questions without 
being impertinent. Asking if he, the 
applicant, has ever been in jail and what 
for will hardly get a truthful answer 
any how. His own testimony as to his 
honesty, reliability and other personal 
attributes is worthless. He will either 
over-rate himself if he is conceited, or 
under-rate himself if he is modest, so 
one must depend upon getting such 
information from the references he 
gives. 

The application form should be con- 
fined principally to asking such facts 
as pertain to training and experience. 


Information About Drivers. 


Each company is its own best judge 
as to what its application form should 
contain, but by way of suggestion it 
may be helpful to notice what the 
Metropolitan Group of Commercial 
Vehicle Operators, which meets under 
the auspices of the New York office of 
the National Safety Council, recently 
discussed as the items of information 
that should be considered. They were 
as follows: 


1. Personal 
a—Name. 
b—Address. 
c—Period lived at adddess. 
d—Telephone. 





THIS PACKER TRUCK OPERATOR IS CAREFUL. 
“Cap” Krug, who pilots a Swift & Company truck at Chicago, is one 


of those drivers who never takes any chances on 


ety, and as a result 


has a clear accident record. Here he has discovered a “tack” in one of his 
tires, and he proposes to remedy the trouble before he goes a foot farther. 
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e—Date of birth. 
f—Family: parents; wife; children. 
g—Dependents. 
h—Schooling. 
2. Condition. 
a—General health. 
b—Hearing. 
e—Sight. 
d—Speech impediment. 
e—Physical deformities. 
f—Recent illnesses or operations. 
8. a 
a—Real property. 
c—Automobile. 
d—aAbility to bond. 
e—Debts. 
4. Experience. 
a—Chauffeur’s license since: 
b—Present license number. 
c—How long driving. 
d—tType of vehicles operated. 
e—Type of work done. 
f—Convictions for traffic viola- 
tions. 
g—Revocations or suspensions of 
license. 
h—Previous accidents. 
i—Previous employers: 
addresses, dates. 


Name, 


A study of the application will serve 
to weed out some of the unsuitable 
applicants. 

Interview Is Most Important. 


The interviewer should always be 
one who is a good judge of human 
nature. He will eliminate most of the 
remaining undesirables and save lots 
of unnecessary phone calls and letter 
writing and wasting of other people’s 
time in following up references. 

Nevertheless, consulting of the refer- 
ences should not be omitted concerning 
really likely prospects, for it will reduce 
the amount of experimenting in trying 
out new men. At least the last em- 
ployer should always be consulted if 
possible. It may mean a great deal 
to know why he left his last position 
and his statement as to that should 
always be checked. 


As showing how easily one may be 
misled, suppose the applicant has shown 
a certificate for one or more years of 
safe driving from a previous employer. 
That is an excellent testimonial in itself, 
but if it is found that the same em- 
ployer finally discharged him for an 
accident that was caused by his gross 
negligence, he is seen to be not such a 
promising prospect after all. 


Personal Interviews. 


Again quoting from deliberations of 
the Commercial Vehicle Operators the 
following is an outline suggested for 
the personal interview investigation: 


1. Physical condition. 
A—Appearance. 
1—General color. 
2—Cleanliness. 
3—Alertness. 
4—Nervousness 

otherwise). 

2. Deformities (visible to 

viewer. 
1—Vision. Example: undue squint 
or stare. 


(natural or 


inter- 
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2—Hearing. Example: strain in 
hearing interviewer. — 
3—Loss of or restriction in use of 
extremities. E 
4—Physical, or systematic nerv- 
ousness. Example: twitch. 
Such deformities as these may be so 
visible and apparent that they would at 
once preclude the possibility of using 
the applicant as a motor vehicle 


operator. 

3. Physique. 
1—Robust. 
2—Sturdy. 
3—Weak. 


4. Past experience. 

1—Narration by prospective driver 
of previous accidents. 

2—Questioned by interviewer as 
to driver’s opinion of cause; 
personal attitude; damage in- 
volved; actions he would take 
in similar future cases; etc. 
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Sometimes it is desirable to have 
more than one of your organization in- 
terview a prospect. For example, you 
may want to have your garage superin- 
tendent examine him for his knowledge 
of the equipment he will handle, or 
your transportation or traffic manager 
find out what he knows of roads and 
districts, or a department foreman see 
how familiar he is with your business 
requirements. 

Any reader desiring to go farther into 
the subject of driver selection will do 
well to get from the National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill., a copy of its Safe Practice Pamphlet 
D-2 entitled “Selecting Drivers for Com- 
mercial Vehicles.” his pamphlet also 
covers other such important matters as 


physical examination and mental and road 
tests. 


These subjects will be treated in the 
next article of this series, after which 
training problems will be taken up. 


a 
ad 





Lower Retail Prices for Meat In- 
creased Consumptive Demand 


Meat consumption has increased dur- 
ing 1931 and the first half of 1932. 
This is due, it is believed, to lower 
retail prices which have stimulated de- 
mand and tended to counteract influ- 
ences which may have affected con- 
sumption during the higher price 
periods. 

According to statistics released re- 
cently by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, the apparent con- 
sumption of all meats, after declining 
from 1929 to 1930, increased during 
1931 and during the first half of 1932 
and has shown a gain over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Increases 
in mutton and pork consumption of pre- 
vious years have continued into the 
present year. 

The recent rise in livestock prices, 
strengthened on the basis of reduced 
slaughtering in some cases and prospects 
of smaller supplies, appears to be justi- 
fied also on the basis of an indicated 
upward trend in consumption, princi- 
pally in mutton and pork, according to 
the figures released. 

Just how the price of beef has been 
reduced can be observed by a compari- 
son of retail prices in New York City 
for the week ended July 15 of the 
present year with the average price 
during 1929, the Department of Agri- 
culture points out. A good grade of 
beef averaged formerly 40% cents per 
pound; now it is 26.3 cents. Lamb 
which sold for 39 cents in 1929, this 
year sold for 23 cents. Pork formerly 
selling at 28.5 cents was 17 cents this 
month. 

Gain in Beef and Veal. 

The consumption of beef and veal, 

which had been declining since 1926, 


showed a slight gain in 1929 but since 
then continued its downward trend. In 
1931, however, the decline was small. 
The consumption of lamb and mutton, 
on the other hand, has been increasing 
steadily in the last 10 years, while pork 
has tended upward with the exception 
of a few years. 


The influence of prices on consump- 
tion of meat may be judged by the fact 
that the wholesale price of smoked 
hams during the last decade was high- 
est in 1926 when consumption of pork 
reached its lowest figure and was low- 
est (prior to 1931) in 1928 which was 
the year in which pork consumption 
reached its highest point.. Beef and veal 
consumption have also been lowest in 
the years in which the wholesale price 
of fresh native steers has been highest. 

The consumption of beef and veal 
during the first half of 1932 has de- 
clined about 5 per cent from the corre- 
sponding period of last year while lamb 
and mutton has increased approximately 
4 per cent and pork 4.4 per cent. There 
has been a decrease during the period 
in the amount of cattle slaughtered but 
an increase in sheep and hogs. 


oo 
LARD LEADS AS SHORTENING. 


From the evidence of the practical 
home maker and the scientific worker, 
lard can be placed at the top of the list 
as a shortening agent in the making of 
pie, the great American dessert, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. Lee Lewis, director of the 
Department of Scientific Research of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, in discussing the merits of lard 
before a conference of departmental 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Taxation Is a Common Problem of 
Producers and Packers 


By T. 


What has happened in the live- 
stock and meat packing business 
in the last few years of extreme 
business depression is significant 
of three very important factors, 
which indicate perhaps clearer 
than ever before the mutual inter- 
est of farmers and packers in 
helping each other to make a 
living. 

First, every farmer who wanted 
to sell his livestock has been able 
to get spot cash for it whenever 
he sent it to market, no matter 
how many other farmers may 
have decided to do the same thing 
at the same time. Livestock has 
been as liquid as a government 
bond. 


Second, every pound of meat 
that has been produced from this 
livestock has been marketed so 
effectively that the channels of 
distribution from producer to con- 
sumer have been kept open with- 
out interruption or stagnation and 
without piling up any surpluses 
or letting any of it spoil. 


Third, nothing but the natural 
operation of supply and demand 
has determined at any time the 
prices at which either livestock 
was bought from the farmer or 
meat was sold to the retail con- 
sumer. Prices paid for the live 
animals have always fairly re- 
flected the prices obtained from 
the retail dealers. 


A Real Accomplishment. 


It is not too much to say that such 
a service to the farmers and consumers 
of the country during one of the most 
severe and widespread business depres- 
sions the world has ever known con- 
stitutes a real accomplishment. 

During this period warehouses and 
elevators have been filled to overflow- 
ing with cotton, wheat and other farm 
commodities which no one would buy, 
although a government board, in an 
effort to stabilize prices, invested in 
these commodities hundreds of millions 
of dollars—some of which, the indica- 
tions are, will eventually be lost. 

However, in spite of the best efforts 
of this government board to support 
wheat and cotton, the livestock market 
—unsubsidized and dependent primarily 
upon the success of the packer market- 


*Address by the president of Armour 
and Company to farmers of the country 
over an N. B. C. radio hook-up sponsored 
by the Corn Belt Farm Dailies. 


G. Lee* 


ing system—held up from a price stand- 
point better than did the markets which 
had government aid. Most manufactur- 
ing industries either declined or dried 
up completely. In many instances even 
bank depositors were unable to draw 
out their savings. 


Now, if anything were needed to dis- 
pel the false idea, sometimes advanced, 
that the farmers are being exploited, 
surely the maintenance by the packers 
in these times of a daily cash market 
and the current distribution of meat in 
a steady uninterrupted flow, offer the 
most convincing evidence that at least 
the packers and the livestock farmers 
are disposed to work shoulder to 
shoulder in solving their own problems. 


Producers Were Not Exploited. 

As a matter of fact, in my 35 years 
experience in the business world I have 
yet to hear discussed any plans by any 
business men which did not recognize 
that their own welfare is essentially 
related to the welfare of the farmers. 

Recently I saw a newspaper editorial 
which briefly summed up this remark- 
able economic feat of maintaining a 
daily cash market for livestock under 
conditions prevailing in the last two 
years. 

“There has been a lot of talk about 
farm relief,” this editor said in effect, 
“and the politicians have spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars relieving 
the farmers, but the packers have given 
them their only relief by standing at 
the market place every day and paying 
cash for every meat animal sent in.” 

That, said the newspaper, was real 
farm relief. Of course the government 
can help the farmers and should help 
them, but in theis own interest the 
farmers themselves should make sure 
that the help is genuine and that it 
will not cost more in taxes than the 
relief is worth. 


This is Real Farm Relief. 


Every real farmer knows that talk 
about exploiting the livestock farmers 
and controlling prices is pure fiction. 

Yet it is sometimes suggested to us: 
“Why don’t you pay a few cents more 
a pound for livestock and pass it on to 
the consumer.” The answer is that we 
could not do it if we wanted to. 

We can get for meat only what the 
public is willing to pay regardless of 
what we have paid for the livestock. 
Meat cannot be held for the price we 
think it ought to bring. We cannot 
store it waiting for a better price. It 
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PACKER TALKS TO FARMERS. 


In his radio talk to producers T. George 
Lee, head of Armour and Company, made 
points in which all meat packers will be 
interested. 
must be sold currently for what we can 
get, just as we buy whatever livestock 
‘comes to market at whatever price we 
have to pay. 

If the packing industry had any con- 
trol over prices, either livestock or meat 
prices, certainly the industry would not 
have lost, as it did, many millions of 
dollars in the last few years. 


A Peculiar Situation. 


Have you ever realized that the pack- 
ing industry is the only large industry 
with a huge purchasing power which is 
unable to use that purchasing power 
to its own advantage by getting price 
concessions from its sources of supply? 
Unlike other buyers of raw materials 
in large quantities, we cannot say to 
the farmers: “We are going to buy a 
lot of livestock this month and, there- 
fore, we want a reduced price or we 
will get it elsewhere.” On the con- 
trary, the greater our purchases, the 
greater the probability that our cost 
will be increased. 

We stand here ready to buy for cash 
whatever the farmer offers, whenever 
he wants to sell it, assuming ourselves 
the risk of getting our money back 
from the retailer. There is no other 
industry in the world which performs 
such a service. 

Success in this unique business, there- 
fore, requires the closest attention to 
livestock markets and dressed meat 
markets; it demands the most efficient 
and most economical operation of our 
plants; it involves the keenest competi- 
tion with a thousand other packers in 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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Meat Industry Activity 


United Dressed Beef Co. of Vernon, 
Calif., has let contract for a refriger- 
ating plant at 4360 South Soto st., 
Vernon. 

Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., re- 
cently purchased a 36-ton refrigerating 
machine as an addition to its cooling 
equipment. 

Government inspection has been ex- 
tended to the plant of Emil J. Green- 
baum, 42 Loew avenue, New York City, 
covering the curing and smoking of 
beef and pork products. 

Lebanon National Sausage Co., 1560 
Boone avenue, Bronx, New York City, 
which will be operated as a kosher pro- 
vision and sausage manufacturing es- 
tablishment, with U. S. government in- 
spection. 

United Butchers Abattoir, 35th and 
Read st., Philadelphia, Pa., is building 
a new plant 140 ft. by 100 ft. at a total 
cost of $200,000. Stadler Engineering 
Co. is supervising the work. Capacity, 
80 cattle, 350 sheep, 250 calves per day. 

Plant of Louis Stern’s Sons, Inc., 
Hackensack ave. and 4th st., Kearney, 
N. J., edible and inedible renderers, was 
completely destroyed by fire recently. 
A new plant is to be constructed on the 
site of the old as soon as the ground 
can be cleared. 

Swift & Co. is now constructing a 
new building at its branch plant at 
Magnolia and Congress sts., Mobile, 
Ala., at a cost of $53,000. 


Armour and Co., is remodeling its 
branch plant at Commerce and Govern- 
ment sts., Mobile, Ala., at a cost of 
$10,000. 


Sieloff Packing Co., 4329 Natural 
Bridge ave., St. Louis, Mo., will erect 
a 3-story and basement brick and re- 
inforced concrete addition to its plant 
to cost $56,698. Bonnell-Tohtz Co., 
1515 N. Grand blvd., are architects and 
engineers. 


Winchester Packing Company plant 
at Winchester, Ind., was recently de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of $35,000. 


New addition to plant of the Val. 
Decker Packing Co., Piqua, Ohio, is to 
include hide cellar and storage; calf 
and lamb killing departments; addi- 
tional cold storage for beef and sales 
department; hog killing department and 
cold storage; to be equipped for capac- 
- of 8,000 hogs and 1,000 cattle week- 
y. 


Los Angeles Fertilizer Co., 2643 E. 
25th st., Los Angeles, Calif., plans addi- 
tion of a tallow rendering plant to in- 
clude two-story, 60 by 89 ft. brick and 
corrugated asbestos construction. 

Young Provision Co., Wooster, Wayne 
Co., Ohio, is contemplating erection of 
a 70 by 130 ft. meat plant. 

Rose Packing Co., 851 Fulton st., Chi- 
cago, plans to rebuild and re-equip its 
entire pork and beef plant. Cost is 
estimated from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Des Moines Packing Co., 1700 Maury 
st., Des Moines, Ia., will erect a $10,000 
addition to its plant. 

anrtges emis 


OMAHA PACKING PLANT BURNS. 

Fire starting in the Quincy grain 
elevator nearby destroyed a portion of 
the plant of the Omaha Packing Co., 
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22nd and Sangamon sts., Chicago, on 
August 5. It was the most spectacular 
fire in Chicago in years. 

Damage to the packinghouse prop- 
erty alone ran over a million dollars. 
Hog killing, hog cutting, tank house and 
curing buildings were destroyed, along 
with over a thousand head of cattle, 
hogs and sheep and millions of pounds 
of fresh and cured meats, fertilizer, etc. 
Four hundred men were thrown out of 
work, but will be taken care of at other 
affiliated Swift plants. 

Livestock was received at the plant 
the morning after the fire and plans 
were in effect for continuing business 
through the utilization of adjoining 
Swift facilities. A number of plant 
employes were mentioned for herioc 
efforts in assisting workmen out of dan- 
gerous situations due to the sudden 
outbreak of the fire, and in their efforts 
to shut off ammonia lines and to limit 
damage. J. E. Glenn is general man- 
ager of the plant. 

—— he 


KUHNER INCORPORATES ECKART. 

The Fred Eckhart Packing Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., successor to the Fred 
Eckhart Packing Co., has filed articles 
of incorporation. The incorporators are 
Henry and Frank G. Kuhner and Frank 
B. Bernard, all of Muncie, Ind., officials 
of the Kuhner Packing Co. of that city, 
who recently bought the Eckhart plant 
and business. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain stores, and food manu- 
facturers listed stocks, August 4, 1932, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices on July 28, 1932. 


Sales. High. Low. -—Close— 
Week ended Aug. July 
Aug. 4. —Aug. 4.— 4. 28. 
Amal. Leather. .... L wy % rr 
De. Pi. .... 00 6% 6% 61% — 
Amer. H. & 800 2% 1% 1% 15% 
OR ses 11 10% 1 10% 


secs See 1% 1% 1% 1% 
2,000 % % 


Barnett Leather -... 
Beechnut Pack. 2,100 
Bohack, H. C 


Chick. C. Oil.. .... 6 6 6 5% 
Childs Co. .... 400 2% 2% 2% 2% 
dahy Pack... 1,800 30 27% 30 28 
First Nat. Strs.12,800 %8 42% 47% 43 

Gen. Foods ...38,600 26% 24% 
Gobel Co. ..... 5,100 6% 5% 5% 6% 
Gr.A.&P.1istPfd. - 118% 116% 117 118 
Do. New ... 120 136 1 136 121 
Hormel, G. A.. 1% 1% 1% 
Hygrade Food.. 1,000 3% 3 3% 3 
Kroger G. & B.14,900 14% 138% 14% 13 
Libby MeNeill.. 3,700 1% 1 1% 15 
McMarr Stores. .... 
Mayer, » eke 77 75 
Mickelberry Co. 800 5 + 4% 4 
M. & H. Pfd.. 50 8 
Morrell & OCo.. .... 30 30 30 30 
at. Fd. Pd. A. .... — cues 
eS Ver jew “tie 
Nat. Leather... .... dane eae 
ee, “TNO. wénes 1,200 ™%% 6% 7 7 
. & Gamb. 9,900 27% 24 27% % 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 160 91 92% 91% 
Rath Pack. ... 150 17 17 17 eeee 
Safeway Strs...19,600 42% 37% 42% 39% 
. 6 ie. waned 70 70 70 70 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 300 85 81 85 80 


Stahl Meyer 


Swift & Co.... 6,500 12 11 12 12 
Do. Intl. ...10,200 20 18 19% 18% 
Grams Pee «2c ccs eves coves esee ence 
Te, Gh GG OUER.. .ceen 3 oser sues epee. gee 
U. S. Leather. 3,800 3 2% 3% 3 
Do. ieenes ae 6 5 65g 5 
Wesson Oil ... 700 10 9 10 8% 
Do. Pfd. ... 600 44% 48 4% 43 
Wilson & Co... 200 1% 1 1% % 
iireant 300 3% 3 3 3% 
Do. Pfd. ..<.- 100 22 22 22 20% 
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Chains & Voluntary Chains 
News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 








FIGHT ST. LOUIS CHAIN TAX. 

A temporary injunction restraining 
city officials of St. Louis from enfore- 
ing the terms of a city ordinance pro- 
viding for a special tax on chain stores 
ranging from $25 to $250 per store, has 
been granted to be effective until the 
case is disposed of. The Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co. was the original 
plaintiff in the suit, but it was joined 
by a number of other chains, including 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. It 
has been estimated that should the ordi- 
nance become effective it would cost St. 
Louis chain stores between $250,000 and 
$500,000 annually. 

——fe 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Directors of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. have voted to continue 
the current regular and extra dividend 
payments on common stock. The reg- 
ular extra dividend is 25c a share in 
addition to a regular quarterly pay- 
ment of $1.50. There is also the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share 
on preferred. 


Earnings of the National Tea Co for 
the twenty-four weeks ended June 18, 
1932, totaled $241,253, after all charges, 
The company operates 1,462 stores, in- 
cluding 304 combination meat and gro- 
cery stores. 

Net income of American Stores Co, 
for the six months ended June 30 
totaled $2,555,558 compared with §$2,- 
729,894 in the 1931 period. Because of 
the smaller number of shares outstand- 
ing, this is equal to $1.96 per share this 
year compared with $1.87 last year. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. reports 
a net profit of $1,365,045 for the twenty- 
four weeks ended June 18, 1932, after 
depreciation, taxes and other charges. 
This compares with earnings of $2,316, 
242 in the 1931 period. The 1932 earn- 
ings are more than 50 per cent in ex- 
cess of common dividend requirements. 

Sales of Jewel Tea Co., Inc., for the 
four weeks ended July 16 at $771,576 
is a decline of 30.4 per cent from those 
of the 1931 period. For the first 
twenty-eight weeks of 1932 sales totaled 
$6,064,486 compared with $7,589,239 in 
ae pene year, a decline of 20 per 
cent. 


First National Stores has purchased 
277 stores of the Cloverdale Com 
located in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts, according to 
a recent announcement. 

ee 
FRENCH DUTY ON HAMS. 

French tariff rates on hams salted 
or in brine, raw, not prepared, have 
been increased from 260 francs to 800 
francs per 100 net kilos. This is am 
increase of from about $10.40 to $32.00 
in United States currency. The new rate 
became applicable to the United States 
on July 8, 1932,.according to the Amer- 
ican commercial attache at Paris. Such 
hams from the United States were for- 
merly dutiable at the minimum rate 
175 francs per 100 kilos, which was 
equivalent to about $7.00. 
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EDITORIAL 


Solving Modern Business Problems 


American business, which has set the standard 
of the world in production, willingly destroying 
millions of dollars in obsolete buildings and equip- 
ment, must now remake the outworn machinery 
of distribution, says Frederick M. Feiker, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. He proposes a 
new and practical solution of this problem through 
the medium of the trade associations. 

Old ways of marketing and distributing goods, 
to which we pay respect due to age, he says, must 
not be worshipped because of tradition. We have 
learned how to scrap machinery and equipment 
and to replace it with new and efficient apparatus 
to reduce the cost of production. It is time we 
learned that antiquated viewpoints and traditions 
in management must also be thrown on the scrap 
heap. He sees the present depression working a 
change in business and industrial thinking. 

A period of depression forces business men to 
think, he continues. Out of these periods in the 
past have come new lessons for business and, just 
as in the past we have learned how to develop 
sales programs based on fact-finding, so in this 
new epoch in our industrial development we are 
learning how to relate the consumer to production 
in a new way. In the old economics Production 
was king, and we mastered him in an educational 
assault on improved methods. Today Demand is 
king, and we must master it in the same way. 

Declaring that there are plenty of “why men” 
in industry, but few “how men” to tell us the way 
to plan, Mr. Feiker says that “what is needed is 
progress between the extreme views of the indi- 
vidualist, who believes that no progress is possible 
except through competition which results only in 
the survival of the fittest, and those of the social- 
ist, who would merge the assets of personality and 
ability with hand or brain in a pool of mediocrity. 
This is to be done by establishing in the minds of 
business groups common objectives which are 
both economic and social in purpose, and which 
tend to bring both the conservative and radical 
philosophy together in a program of common pur- 
pose for the good of the nation.” 

A practical solution to the problem is through 
the medium of the trade association. Mr. Feiker 
outlines an ideal charter for such organizations, 
setting up five distinctive objectives: Social ob- 
jectives, economic objectives, business objectives, 
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legal objectives and general membership objec- 
tives in terms of the particular organization. He 
suggests the possibility of a federal charter for 
trade associations, in which these objectives are 
established and in which a trade association of 
manufacturers may voluntarily join and submit 
itself to certain types of publicity and control of 
activities based on the charter. 

In upholding the feasibility of such a charter 
Mr. Feiker points to the parallel between the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the American Bankers 
Association. The Federal Reserve Board is a 
trade association with government control. It is 
a voluntary organization, made up of member 
banks which agree to join the Federal Reserve 
Board on the basis of submitting to certain types 
of government control. The American Bankers 
Association is a voluntary organization in which 
the members agree between themselves to im- 
prove their representative practices, but these 
practices are not under the control of government 
or of the agencies of government in any form. 

Mr. Feiker is skeptical about the possibilities of 
practical national planning on a broad scale at the 
present stage of our development, especially in 
view of the difficulty of securing any effective con- 
trol of national planning without some sort of 
authority. He does believe, however, that there 
is a trend toward collective thinking and collective 
action in industry, and that some time it may be 
possible to secure government representation of 
business and of the public and of labor in such a 
way that a composite national plan can be evolved 
and carried through in a practical form. 


Prosperity by the Lard Route 


Each 250-lb. hog the packer buys gives an aver- 
age yield of approximately 40 lbs. of lard, 35 Ibs. 
of ham and 22 lbs. of pork loins. Of no other one 
product does the hog yield so much as of lard. 

This being true, it would seem that lard should 
command more than average attention —in the 
selection of the fats for the different grades, and 
at every step throughout the manufacturing pro- 
cess. Then the best sales talent the industry 
affords should be put back of its merchandising. 


Instead, too many packers regard lard as some- 
thing of a necessary evil, to be manufactured at 
as small cost as possible, and then dumped on the 
domestic and foreign markets to bring whatever 
return it will. 


Could lard be made to pay its way a good part 
of the problem of the pork packer might be solved. 
Increased industry profit is a goal worth seeking. 
Possibly it may be found via the lard route. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Using S. P. Fats in Lard 


A packer who gets considerable fat 
from his ham boiling department is 
having difficulty disposing of this to 
advantage. He raises a question which 
is in the minds of a good many packers 
who produce more pickle fat than they 
can use in sausage. This packer says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have a good deal of sweet pickle fat, par- 
ticularly ham fat, and do not know how to dis- 
pose of this to advantage. We sell largely to a 
local trade but we want to make the best lard 
we can and if we use too much of this pickle fat 
our lard is not of first quality. 

Can you give us any suggestions as to how to 
use this fat to the best advantage? 


Such pickle fats as are not used in 
sausage generally go into lard. When 
using pickle fats for lard the common 
practice is to mix them in with the 
green fats and render all together. This 
does not produce as good results as are 
secured when the pickle fats are han- 
dled separately and a specified percent- 
age of the oil from these fats added to 
the oil from the fresh fats before 
chilling. 

One packer has solved the utilization 
of sweet pickle fat for lard to his satis- 
faction, and explains his method of han- 
dling as follows: 

At the end of the day the sweet 
pickle fat which is accumulated in the 
ham boning department is removed to 
the lard room, where it is soaked in a 
utility truck. A pipe or hose is ex- 
tended to the bottom of the truck and is 
supplied with water of about 65 degs. 
Fahr., this being overflow water from 
the ammonia condensers. 


Cooking the Fats. 


Flow of this water is throttled to 
about 2 or 3 gallons per minute, or just 
fast enough to prevent the fat from 
swimming over the sides of the truck. 
It is advisable to use a half-inch mesh 
wire cover over the truck as a precau- 
tionary measure. This soaking is con- 
tinued for about 15 hours. 

The fat is then removed to an open 
kettle and boiled slowly for about 12 
hours. The steam is turned off and the 
oil allowed to settle about 2 hours. If 
at the end of this time it is not thor- 
oughly settled and clear, a small amount 
of salt is sprinkled over the oil to effect 
further settlement. The oil is then 
drawn from this kettle or tank in the 
same way it would be in a prime steam 
tank, through three valves which are 
located at various levels in the open 
kettle. 

At this point the oil can be filled into 
cans for future use, or can be run 
directly into the percolator of the dry 


rendering system, which simplifies han- 
dling. It is necessary when running 
directly into the percolator that only 
the proper amount be admitted. This 
depends on the quantity being rendered 
in the dry rendering cooker, care being 
taken to maintain the proper per- 
centage. 
Avoid Wrong Practices. 

This sweet pickle oil is used in No. 2 
lard only. The percentage used varies 
according to the amount available, but 
the sweet pickle lard never exceeds 18 
per cent of the total. 

It was this packer’s practice formerly 
to mix the sweet pickle fat in with the 
green fat without soaking it. He soon 
discovered that even when only a very 
small proportion was used it had a 
tendency to scorch in the cooker. The 
practice was then changed to soaking 
the pickle fats and rendering them 
separately. This method resulted in 
less scorching, although the finished 
lard had something of a red shade and 
the odor revealed a pickle fat content. 

Commenting on this method of han- 
dling sweet pickle fats, this packer 
says: “In our experience we find that 
the boiling method as aforementioned 
has proven very satisfactory for 
making a No. 2 lard and it enables us 








TANK FOR COOKING S. P. FATS. 


This tank, which is used by one packer 
for cooking his surplus pickle fats, has a 
galvanized cover, the front half of which 
can be raised for loading while the rear 
half is in a fixed position. The steam 
line runs through the stationary part and 
the 4-in. vent line connects there also. 
Draw-off cocks are located at three dif- 
ferent levels in the side of the tank, and 
a water line is arranged in the bottom 
to raise the level of the oil when 
necessary. 

Information and sketch furnished by 
Carl Fischer, Henry Fischer Packing Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


to realize more value from the surplus 
sweet pickled fat which we can not use 
in the sausage room than any other 
method of handling.” 

———_— 


Hides in Cold Storage 


A cattle slaughterer wants to hold 
his hides when the market justifies it, 
and asks how this can be done. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are thinking of putting our accumulation of 
hides in cold storage. Please tell us at what 
temperature they should be held and give us any 
other suggestions that would be of assistance in 
this matter. About what would holding costs be? 

If this inquirer has his own cold stor- 
age it might pay him to hold his hides. 
They should be held at a temperature 
between 30 and 36 degs. F., and if they 
are properly cured they can be heid in- 
definitely. 

After curing and before putting in 
storage, the hides should be bundled, 
either with the hair in or out. 

The cost of holding hides will depend 
on local costs. Chicago storage costs 
for hides are 3c per 100 Ibs. for the 
first 10 days or part-thereof; storage 
cost per day thereafter is .003c, or 9c 
per 100 lbs. per month. The labor cost 
at Chicago in and out of storage is an 
additional 6c per 100 lbs. 


fe 


Good Pimento Meat Loaf 


A sausagemaker complains of un- 
satisfactory results with his pimiento 
meat loaf. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have not been ful in producing a 

satisfactory pimiento loaf. We make a good meat 


loaf but the pimiento loaf is not up to par. Can 
you help us? 





If this packer’s meat loaf is good 
and he handles his pimiento loaf in 
about the same way, it is probable that 
the trouble is due to the time the pi- 
mientos are added. This is believed to 
have a good deal of influence on the 
quality of the finished product. 

It has been found of decided ad- 
vantage to put the pimientos in after 
the meats are thoroughly mixed and 
just before they are filled into the pans 
or tins preparatory to baking. 

fe 
JUNE MARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Exports of oleomargarine during 
June, 1932, totaled 40,449 lbs. compared 
with 46,388 Ibs. in June, 1931. For the 
six months ended with June, 1932, the 
export totaled $00,435 Ibs. compared 
with 294,632 Ibs. in the 1931 period. The 
bulk of the June export went to the 
West Indies. 
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Cooking Bologna 


Some sausagemakers complain of 
jelly pockets in bologna. An old-time 
sausage expert who had the same 
trouble tells what he did to overcome 
it. He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

A lot of sausagemakers in our part 
of the country complain of jelly pockets 
in their bologna, especially when they 
use frozen meats or when offal products 
are used. 


I had the same trouble but have over- 
come it. This is how I did it: 

As soon as the bologna is stuffed I 
spray the sausages off with hot water 
and let them dry awhile. I then put 
them in the smokehouse at a moderate 
temperature, which I increase gradu- 
ally to 160 to 165 degs. F. The bologna 
is left in the house until it has an in- 
side temperature of 150 to 155 degs. F., 
then removed and put under a cold 
shower and sprayed for a few minutes. 


Does Not Cook in Water. 


This sausage is cooked in the smoke- 
house and does not require any further 
cooking. If it is handled this way it 
will be firm and fine in color, inside 
and out, and will not turn green like 
bologna cooked in water, as the smoke- 
house heat will help to increase the 
color. 

Long bologna will take from 3 to 4% 
hours in the smokehouse and large 
bologna 8 to 9 hours. 


I have found a gas-fired smokehouse 
best for the purpose, as it is easier to 
control the heat. Of course, some saw- 
dust or corn cobs must be used as well. 
If the house is equipped with steam 
pipes all the better, as it will take less 
gas or wood. 

When bologna is cooked in this way 
the shrink is not any more than it is 
when cooked in water. Since I have 
been handling my bologna this way I 
have had no trouble with jelly pockets, 
the sausage has a better flavor and a 
better color when sliced. 

Of course, if the meats are not prop- 
erly handled and cured the manufactur- 
er still will have some trouble. This 
method of handling won’t overcome the 
results of “off” meat or poor handling. 

——— eo 


TRANSPARENT GUMMED TAPE. 


Gummed tape of cellulose material is 
a convenience in many packaging oper- 
ations. It may be had clear or in colors. 
It requires no moistening and is dis- 
pensed from a machine in the lengths 
needed. Used in colors to close pack- 
ages it is very effective in adding 
attractiveness. 


Do you ask. questions to be answered 
on this page? 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master iechanic 





AMMONIA IN CRANKCASE. 


A Western packer is having trouble 
with liquid ammonia in the crankcase 
of his compressor and asks how to over- 
come the trouble. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having trouble with our plant refrig- 
eration. The big trouble is how to keep am- 
monia out of the crank case oil. It just fills it 
with ammonia. Can you tell us what to do? 

If ammonia gas is brought back to 
the compressor in a slightly super- 
heated condition there will not be any 
liquid ammonia present in the gas to 
find its way down into the crank case. 

In the smaller meat plants it is not 
unusual to find the work so arranged 
that the engineer has many things to 
take care of besides regulating the am- 
monia expansion valve. The result is 
that as the load changes in the plant, 
the coils are either receiving too much 
or not enough liquid ammonia. We oft- 
times find operators who are afraid to 
operate their compressors with a hot 
discharge, which will always occur if 
the ammonia coming back to the com- 
pressor is completely vaporized. 

Possibly the simplest way of solving 
this problem is to install automatic ex- 
pansion valves, or to instruct the op- 
erator to so regulate the ammonia feed 
to the coils that frost will appear on 
the suction line at the compressor, and 
to regulate the expansion valve so that 








Modern Catch Basins 


Catch basins will earn their way 


and pay @ profit—when he are 
opera properly. When neglected 

ey may become a nuisance and a 
source of considerable loss. 


For best results catch basins 
must be skimmed frequently and 
kept in a clean, sanitary condition. 

Taking care of the old-style catch 
basin is a dirty, ble job. 
— of the catch basin results 


greases high in free fa’ acids 
g into the rendering 


way to do a disagreeable job 
efficiently is to eliminate the - 
agreeable features. 


New-style catch basins 
skimmed easily and 
the workman so much as soiling his 
hands. All grease is recOvered and 
cleaning is a simple task. 

For complete description of a modern 
catch basin with construction drawings, 
fill out and mail the attached coupon and 
5c in stamps. 


can be 
uickly without 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 


Please send me reprint on ‘‘Modern Catch 
Basins.” 


eee Pere re eee errr reer re rere ee eee) 


Enclosed find 5c in stamps. 
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frost will not form at any time on the 
cylinder walls of the compressor. 
Another common way of checking the 
operation without the use of thermom- 
eters and ammonia tables is to instruct 
the operator to so regulate the feed 
that the discharge pipe remains hot 
enough so that he can just place his 
hand for an instant on the pipe. 
re 


SAVING THROUGH SALESMEN. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, MLE. 

Much money is wasted annually by 
packinghouse executives who refuse to 
allow reputable manufacturers to co- 
operate to the fullest extent. 

For example, I know salesmen who. 
have had many years of experience with 
lubricating problems of all kinds. They 
know lubrication from A to Z. Yet they 
are not admitted into many plants to 
look things over and to be certain of 
the exact conditions. Out in the vesti- 
bule they must “imagine” more or less 
what the problem is. Very often, to 
be sure, one’s imagination may be cor- 
rect, but in the long run I am sure that 
nothing is gained by keeping a first 
class experienced salesman out. 

Many modern salesmen are practical 
engineers. I have in mind one salesman 
who is not a graduate engineer but who 


_ has been selling engineering equipment 


for so many years and has experienced 
so many problems that he knows ma- 
chinery better than most engineering 
college graduates. As a result of being 
permitted into one plant in an eastern 
city more than two tons of coal are 
now being saved daily which would not 
have been saved had the salesman been 
kept out in the vestibule. This salesman 
discovered serious leaks which the en- 
gineer in the plant did not know existed. 

These remarks, of course, do not 
aply to all salesmen. Judgment is 
necessary in oe whether or not a 
salesman is capable. As a_ general 
rule, reputable manufacturers employ 
only high grade men, but that is not an 
infallible rule. Most experienced buy- 
ers can quickly “size up” a salesman 
after a few minutes conversation with 
him and know more or less instinctively 
whether or not he “knows what he is 
talking about”. 


Rees aes 
FOREIGN TRADE IN PRODUCE. 


Imports of butter, cheese and eggs 
during June, 1932, declined from those 
of June, 1931, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
same trend is apparent for the six 
months’ period. June butter imports 
totaled 91,486 lbs. compared with 159,- 
453 lbs. last June; cheese 3,801,825 Ibs. 
compared with 5,120,946 a year ago; 
eggs in the shell 16,239 doz. compared 
with 23,017 doz. in June, 1931 

Exports of butter during the month 
totaled 170,676 lbs. compared with 155,- 
910 the previous June; cheese 155,134 
ibs. compared with 119,323 Ibs. and e 
155,560 doz. compared with 294,475 doz. 
in June, 1931. The six months’ period 
showed sharp declines in the export of 
all of these products. 
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BUT— the “looks” don't show that one 


shoe will outlast the other by 
months of wear. 


Real value in cold storage doors 
...like shoes... is built in. It 
doesn’t show on the surface. 
Proof is in the performance... 
and that is why we can guaran- 
tee Jamison Doors to outlast 
those of any other make, re- 
gardless of price, 


Get the facts—we will 
be glad to supply them! 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 
Oldest and Largest Makers of Cold Storage Doors 
Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 
Hagerstown, Maryland U. S.A. 





STEVENSON VESTIBULE DOOR 


‘Cannot Stand Open” —cuts 
refrigeration loss—speeds up 
traffic—Jamison strength. 





BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT and 

ST. LOUIS . . . AGENTS: L. S. Bosarge, ATLANTA . . . H. O. Johnson, 

MINNEAPOLIS . . . Gay Engineering Corporation, LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
FOREIGN: LONDON, HONOLULU and JAPAN 
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The Columbia Packing 
Co., at Dallas, Texas, uses 
a Frick Refrigerating 
Plant under full auto- 
matic control for main- 
taining a low temperature 
in this beef cooling room. 
Baffles, rails and walls 
are absolutely dry. 


Modern Frick Refriger- 
ation will do as much for 
you—automatically and 
reliably. Get facts and 
figures today. Write, 

wire or ’phone. 


 —OSt*O 














Investigate ROCK CORK 


This modern low temperature insulation— 
24 years’ time-tested 


O OTHER low temperature 
insulation equals Rock Cork 
in its ability to maintain its 
high initial efficiency over a 


1. Highly efficient 
2. Moisture-resistant 
3. Completely sanitary 


4. Odorless long period of years. No other 
5. Permanent, mineral material offers higher resis- 
composition tance to moisture infiltration. 


Full Information on Request 


JV | Johns-Manville 202 Madison Ave, 


oucrTs 














Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
119 South St., Baltimore, Md. 
1108 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 























AMMONIA PUMPS. 

While there usually is no need for an 
ammonia pump if the. piping system is 
laid out correctly, there are many sys- 
tems in which the installation of an 
ammonia pump is of great advantage, 
furnishing the simplest way out of a 
difficult situation without resort to an 
expensive piping change. 

Where it is found impossible to op- 
erate the evaporators fully flooded with- 
out excessive freezebacks, the use of an 
ammonia pump to remove the excess 
liquid from the main accumulator, dis- 
charging it back into the evaporators, 
will lead to an increase in capacity. 
Where these pumps are used, however, 
they seldom are operated properly. 

Ammonia liquid is a most difficult 
substance to pump as it is highly vola- 
tile and will gas bind the pump upon 
the least provocation. These pumps 
should be covered completely with a 
heavy frost at all times, and if they 
are not it is an indication that they 
are not pumping ammonia. 

When a pump is first started up it 
will be necessary to vent the gas fre- 
quently for several hours until a heavy 
frost has built up, after which the heat 
transfer through the pump will be low 
enough to permit operations without 
excessive gas formation in the cylin- 
der. 

Ammonia pumps never should be op- 
erated at high speeds as the liquid may 
vaporize in the cylinder of a high speed 
pump before the suction valve can open. 
These pumps are comomnly supplied 
with a vapor chamber through which 
the discharge takes place. 

These chambers should be vented to 
a suction line leading directly to the 
compressor so that a low pressure can 
be secured in the pump itself and the 
liquid thus induced to flood it properly. 
Ammonia liquid can not be raised by a 
pump at ordinary pressures and tem- 
peratures so that it is necessary to 
maintain a flooded suction on the pump 
at all times. 

It would seem that if an ammonia 
pump is needed it should be kept op- 
erating properly at all times and not 
left to churn gas, which is the condition 
most commonly found. If there is no 
liquid in the accumlator to pump the 
condition should be rectified by the ad- 
justment of the expansion valves or by 
the addition of ammonia to the system, 
otherwise the pump should be shut 
down.—Refrigerating World. 


fe - 
SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE PLANT. 
Completion of a new solid CO: plant 
of the Liquid Carbonic Corp. at Indi- 


anapolis, Ind., has been announced. The 
new plant increases the number of pro- 
ducing plants to eighteen. 


COST OF FROZEN FOODS. 


Experiments in merchandising quick 
frozen foods have brought one fact 
clearly to the fore. This is that the 
housewife, being more or less unfa- 
miliar with the product, hesitates to 
buy it at the start. One of the prob- 
lems, therefore, is to educate her in the 
advantage of buying frosted foods as 
compared with foods in the form in 
which she has been accustomed to pur- 
chase them. 


And in this educational program suc- 
cessful frozen food merchandisers have 
found the matters of price and food 
economy play an important part. It is 
easy for the housewife to appreciate 
that when she buys wrapped and pack- 
aged trade-marked meats, for example, 
she can be assured of quality and uni- 
formity; and the convenience of han- 
dling the foods in the home is also 
readily appreciated, but the matter of 
the higher prices at which frosted food 
must sell often has influenced her to 
refrain from purchasing them. 


As a matter of fact there quite often 
is economy in purchasing such products. 


This fact was brought out simply in a- 


recent issue of Birdseye Views, the in- 
teresting little publication issued at in- 
tervals by the Birdseye Packing Co. for 
distribution to consumers through the 
stores handling Birdseye frosted foods. 
Under the heading “Simple Arithmetic” 
the following problem was worked out 
to show the economy of buying Birdseye 
frosted meats: 


Unboned spring lamb........ 6 
Minus bone and excess fat....2 8 
Equals Birdseye spring lamb 

roast 

Unboned lamb roast—12c lb. x 6% 
Ibs. = 78c. 

Birdseye spring lamb roast 18c lb. x 
4 Ibs. = 72c. 

These are figures the housewife can 
understand. They indicate a saving of 
6c on a roast. They show her that in- 
stead of being more expensive, as ap- 
pears on first consideration from a com- 
parison of the price of frosted lamb 
roast with the unfrosted, the former cut 
is really the more economical, accord- 
ing to the sales story. 

Other examples of the economy of 
“eliminating waste before you buy” are 
also given. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: 

“One package of Birdseye green peas, 
all shelled, in carton equals 2 pounds 
of peas in pod.” 

“One pound Birdseye haddock fillets, 
in carton, no bone or skin, equals 2% 
Ibs. whole fish.” 

“One package of Birdseye lobster 
meat, cooked, solid meat, in carton, 
equals 3 Ibs. live lobster.” 

“One package Birdseye spinach, free 
from grit, stems off, equals % peck 
spinach in bulk.” 

“One package Birdseye mushrooms, 


choice white variety, stems removed, 
equals 1 lb. mushrooms in bulk.” 

From information such as this it is a 
simple matter for the housewife to de- 
termine the actual saving that can be 
made by purchasing her meat, seafood, 
fruit and vegetable needs in frosted 
form. 

The Birdseye line, this issue of the 
publication says, includes about 100 
items. Among these are steaks, chops, 
roasts, hamburg, sausage meat, broil- 
ing ham, rabbit meat, stewing meats, 
liver, chicken and fowl, ducklings, tur- 
key, fish (fillets and steaks), oysters, 
clams, lobster meat, scallops, peas, 
spinach, lima beans, wax and green 
string beans, mushrooms, golden ban- 
tam corn, strawberries (whole and 
sliced), sliced apples, raspberries, 
cherries, blackberries, plums, logan- 
beries, cranberries, rhubarb. 


——e—_—_ 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Broward County port commissioners 
are considering the erection of a pre- 
cooling plant at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Fire recently did considerable dam- 
age to the plant of the Klein Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Ironton, O. 

Golden State Refrigeration Co. has 
engaged in business at 743 South West- 
ern ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

Community Ice & Storage Co., Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are J. N. Craig, J. B. 
Craig, J. B. Thomas and Jack Hoover. 


Oxford Fruit Growers Cooperative, 
Woodstock, Ontario, Canada, is plan- 
ning the construction of a new cold 
storage plant to cost about $40,000. 

City Ice & Storage Co., Harrisonburg, 
Va., has been incorporated by C. A. 
Ritter with a capital stock of $50,000. 

An addition 26 by 54 ft. is being built 
to the cold storage building of the 
Omaha Cold Co., Omaha, Neb. 


M. L. Rawlings is planning to use a 
portion of the abandoned Rock Island 
passenger station at Beatrice, Neb., for 
a cold storage plant. 

Stroudsburg Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Stroudsburg, Pa., is erecting an addition 
that will bring the capacity of its ice 
making plant to 70 tons. 


Community Ice & Storage Co., Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla., is considering the 
erection of an ice manufacturing plant. 
This is a new company being backed, 
it is said, by a number of large com- 
mercial users of ice including several 
fish dealers. 

Polar Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are James Hotaling 
and William E. Hotaling. 

A special ne of stockholders ot 
Dry Ice Holding Corporation will be 
held August 23 to vote on a proposal 
to exchange stock for shares of Dry Ice 
Corporation of America on the basis of 
1 1/3 shares of the latter for each share 
of the holding corporation stock. Dry 
Ice of America reports that it has pur- 
chased assets of Solid Carbonic Com- 
pany, Ltd., for 20,000 shares of its 
stock. 
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PLANT of SULLIVAN PACKING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Offered for sale at far below repreduction cost! 


nate EE oS ee 7 





AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION 


Located in the heart of a very prosperous ter- 
ritory embracing within 100 miles a 4,000,000 
population, 2,104,000 of which reside in Detroit 
and environs. Population largely of foreign 
extraction, large consumers of meat. Close 
sales contact assured, plus ease of delivery. 
Proximity to livestock markets of Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio assures large supply of low- 
cost livestock, giving definite sales advantage. 


EFFICIENTLY DESIGNED—WELL LAID OUT 


Plant designed and laid out for efficient, mod- 
ern, low cost production. Production, refrig- 
eration and manufacturing operations syncron- 
ized for maximum efficiency and low operating 
cost. Plant designed to handle efficiently and 
simultaneously pork, beef and sheep. Modern 
up-to-the-minute design utilized in every de- 
partment. 


AMPLE FACILITIES FOR LARGE CAPACITY 


Weekly production, with necessary storage, re- 
frigeration and marketing facilities, is 7500 
hogs, 2500 cattle, 1500 sheep. Completely mod- 
ern sausage department. Lard department ca- 
pacity 300,000 lbs. weekly, smokehouse facilities 
200,000 lbs. per week. Cooler space 368,000 cu. 
ft., plus 191,000 cu. ft. in refrigerated basement. 
During the last five years, The Sullivan Packing 
Co. did an average yearly business of over 
$9,000,000. 


PROPERTY IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


All office furniture, machinery, pumps, motors, 
conveyors, etc., are in good usable condition, 
ready for immediate operation. 


STURDY,WELL CONSTRUCTED BUILDINGS 


Main building, six stories high and basement, 
constructed of reinforced concrete. Other build- 
ing of mill constructed brick, well lighted. All 
buildings equipped with sprinklers. 


POWER PLANT AND REFRIGERATION 


Power plant equipped with three Wickes tubu- 
lar boilers, one Scotch Marine boiler, Jones 
Automatic Stokers fed by Link-Belt coal han- 
dling system. Capacity 550 H.P. Three ice 
machines for refrigeration, rated capacity 300 
tons. 


OFFERED FOR SALE—COMPLETE or in PART 


Property consists of four parcels—Parcel No. 1, 
1.57 Ac., 556 street frontage, 182,000 sq. ft. floor 
space. Parcel No. 2, 1.10 Ac., street frontage 
366 ft., floor area 15,800 sq. ft. Parcel No. 3, 
47.6 ft. street frontage, 4,760 sq. ft., floor area 
8,000 sq. ft. Parcel No. 4, in Toledo, 6,243 sq. ft., 
floor area 6,000 sq. ft., refrigerated. Ample rail- 
road and sidetrack facilities at all locations. 


Full particulars and detailed information about any of 
these properties available upon request. Write today! 


Detroit Trust Company, Receiver 


Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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JUNE MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and fats during 
June, 1932, and the six months ended 
with June, 1932, are given by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as follows: 

6 months 


ended 
June, 1932. June, 1932. 
Total meat and meat prod- 
Sete, TRB scnccccecccces 17,446,462 96,039,100 
PGR. -vdecesedhdteaneed $1,647,198 $9,832,044 
Total animal oils and fats, 
IDS. ..----ee--eeeeeeeees 50,437,612 324,632,181 
TOD” vcbinnecenabeddece 2,538,199 $18,926,839 
Beef and veal, fresh, lbs. 130,020 820,065 


ren aces $22,498 150, 
Beef. pickled, etc., lbs... 1,009,779 4,976,901 
EE: cn cases eee's sole ege $60,131 09,1 
Pork, fresh, Ibs. .......... 948,196 4,490,376 
PS  uncreshschs idvbeds $79,788 $406,798 
Hams and shoulders, lbs... 7,132,452 31,896,945 

I * sv é-eaxsmges'eye.6 4 ee $731,131 $3,359, 
Pe rere 2,246,898 9,144,542 
RT RE Pei CH ere $157,759 $699;792 
Cumberland and Wiltshire 
A MEE, 96 ivih sco gee es 28,683 363,03 
| Re eee $2,211 $30,850 
Pickled pork, Ibs. ........ 1,073,345 7 hago 
ies GF, IRE. cowccccccess 3,220,870 75,336 
DD =~» ces nee'e's ceeibe~e.ce $173,983 $1,320,424 
RRS Seger 4 45,329,720 292,156,374 
DEED <acsebaehisnes tees $2,270,631 $16,957,340 
Neutral lard, lbs. ........ 477,688 3,183,840 
PD octamadbwdedaean's $25,893 $205,593 
lard compounds, animal 
eS ae 60,957 422,498 
DE. Gubduheiieiewunwede $4,036 $33,080 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, Ibs....... 40,449 300,435 
BED: waveetaeeesevesces $4,719 $33, 
Cottonseed oil, crude, lbs.. 783,590 29,134,136 
MED 6.06 50 senses cscenes $22,774 968,126 
Cottonseed oil refin., Ibs... 2,194,367 5,970,228 
PT ccdctienits csbaveine 7,581 $351,806 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
Pate, TRB. 2.20 ccccccccces 163,672 1,411,234 
Value .nccccccccccccsecs $14,127 $127,957 
Exports of meat and meat products 


during June, 1931, totaled 21,419,575 Ibs. 
valued at $3,157,496, and total animal 
fats and oils 43,277,731 Ibs. valued at 
$3,623,810. For the six months ended 
with June, 1931, exports of meat and 
meat products totaled 133,831,255 Ibs. 
valued at $20,513,402 and of animal oils 
and fats 358,314,019 lbs. valued at $33,- 
600,074. 
+ fo 


MAY MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption during May, 
1932, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

Consumption, Per capita 
Ibs. Ss. 
BEEF AND VEAL. 
May, 1932 


— ere 368,000,000 3.0 
BS GER wcrvcdncseys 424,000,000 3.4 
PORK AND LARD. 
Rae ie 609,000,000 4.9 
Me GME civncccccinwawe 581,000,000 4.7 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 

LA 6 6%. asm'owaleunines 55,000,000 44 
i CE 2h vcncdkames 55,000,000 44 
TOTAL MEAT CONSUMPTION. 
ere 1,033,000,000 8.3 
EE c/a nasa aware 1,060,000,000 8.6 
LARD. 

SE MMM Ss. vcadetiect 79,201,000 63 
i Ee ae 78,137,000 .63 
a 


CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of domestic livestock and 
meats during June, 1932, with compari- 
Sons, are reported as follows by the Ca- 
nadian Department of Agriculture: 





6 Mos. 

June, June, ended 
tiie 1932. 1931. June, 1932. 

SS UNOS soc cccccs 4,72 

Calves, No.9 2.022221 Sos (S038 Sa 
eatin 1,467 610 3,140 
Sheep, No. 181 596 
Best, ae 350,500 233,700 1,694,000 
con, lbs. . 539,000 567,300 17,569,400 
ae ~ Ibs. .. 208,200 283,700 5,820,300 
utton, Ibs. -- 21,100 20,800 192,800 
4 “Paper 268,300 575,600 2,622,800 
Lard compound, ibs. 2,300 22,300 70,900 
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JUNE CASINGS IMPORTS. 
Imports of sausage casings into the 
United States during June, 1932, as re- 
ee by the Foodstuffs Division of the 
epartment of Commerce were: 











Sheep, lamb & Other 
goat casings, casings, 
Ibs. Ibs. 

TUOUONERIED occ ccccvcccscice sae 13,239 
Berri tee a 9,353 100,841 
MEL nick ss pctenecukaganies 32,821 aaee 
United Kingdom ............. 6,630 aden 
GUNES Waarities cogs ska peeks 13,346 242,550 
SIR, 5. deans 0 g0:06cbne een 63,374 284,915 
BEE wwicesecanecies geoubegacing > 46,134 
See ere 7 6,206 
GRIME, wwe decescgtsecctcesenes 41,540 
RR eee odes 
WOU We ce ctuccben ss veer 
DUCKS .< gccccncdvesecvceveir ae 
BREAN cceccscovccccesicves J 27,090 
New Bodiam .....csccccscces 7,2 8.196 
Algeria and Tunis veers 
Bouth Africa ......ccccccscece ¥. ca 
France = 12,500 
Uruguay 107,256 
Uther countries 10,720 
WE..0 cap suwiiieehsewecedues 654,311 910,187 


This compares with an import of 
523,022 Ibs. of sheep, lamb and goat 
casings and 671,830 lbs. of other cas- 
ings in May, 1932. 

oe 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of meat and Jard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business July 
31, 1932, as reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


July 31, June 30, July 31, 
1932. 1932. 1931. 
All kinds of bar- 
reled pork, bris. 16,246 17,482 18,247 


P. S. lard, made 

since Oct. 1, 

Th, TR. ance 47,502,756 49,547,390 49,959,675 
Other kinds of 

lard, lbs. .... 17,126,823 19,382,993 14,106,021 
D. 8S. cl. bellies, 

made_ since 

Oct. 1,°31, Ibs. 16,862,204 17,803,544 23,833,550 
D. 8. rib bellies, 

made_ since 


Oct. 1,’31, Ibs. 3,753,573 3,028,964 4,164,351 
Ex. S. C. sides, 

made_ since 

Oct. 1,’31, Ibs. 3,800 16,000 113,179 
D. 8. Sh. fat 
ae lbs. 2,958,421 3,449,123 4,638,913 


S. shoulders 

Ibs. 226,948 eee 

S. P. hams, Ibs. 21,311,265 24,687,508 19,627,169 
S. P. sk. hams, 

TRS...  casvecsee 36,452,974 37,169,164 29,126,486 
S. P. bellies, lbs. 26,818,880 29,985,770 21,827,792 
8S. P. Californias 

or picnics, 8S. 

P. Boston 


shoulders, Ibs. 8,036,104 9,268,054 9,568,969 
S. P. shoulders, ~ 
WM .ccoocheste 212,900 74,700 135,240 
Other cut meats, 
Leta gin ode 8,352,498 8,027,283 9,819,908 
Total cut meats, 
TB. cc asetes 124,989,567 133,696,354 122,855,557 
~~ fe 


CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Meat imports into Canada during 
June, 1932, with comparisons: 

June, June, 

1932. 1931. 

¥ Lbs. 

ee Ce 13,252 

Bacon and hams 1,51 

(Oy Qe ee 

Mutton and lamb -.. 76,084 : 

BRE .-.<:s:v0-0'0-0.:0:0'0:00-04.6.40.000 121,338 1,278 

Lard compound ........... 568 59,015 


Imports from the United States: 








CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS. 

Stocks of meat on hand in cold stor- 
age warehouses in Canada on July 1, 
1932, with comparisons, as reported by 


the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 
July 1, June 1, 5-yr. av. 
193: 932. July 1. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
DR 3s vcccccstape 6,401,082 7,600,203 8,590,980 
\. eee 1,168,708 1,155,783 1,679,340 
Sa 37,408, 42,292,538 38,039,185 
Mutton and lamb 1,747,088 2,311,866 1,106,073 
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LIGHT JULY HOG RECEIPTS. 

July hog receipts at 11 principal mar- 
kets were the smallest in more than 
twenty years, totaling only 1,388,000 
head compared with 1,658,000 last July 
and 1,955,000 in July two years ago. 
For the seven months ended with July 
receipts totaled 14,016,000 head, the 


smallest for any similar period since 
1914. 


At Chicago receipts at 421,859 were 
the smallest for July since 1910. The 
average price for the month was $4.65 
which compares with $3.50 in June, 
$3.35 in May, $3.90 in April, $4.35 in 
March, $3.90 in February and $4.00 in 
January, and was the highest average 
pony for any month since November, 

At St. Louis receipts showed an in- 
crease over those of a year ago total- 
ing 173,991 compared with 163,359 last 
July. This was true of Kansas City 
with receipts totaling 101,677 compared 
with 69,033 last July. At Omaha and 
St. Paul receipts were less, Omaha re- 
ceiving 212,566 head compared with 
306,000 a year ago and St. Paul 115,409, 
a decline of 55,129 from the receipts of 
July, 1931. 

The average weight of hogs at Chi- 
cago at 258 lbs. compared with 244 lbs. 
in June and 257 Ibs. in July a year 
ago. At Omaha the average at 270 lbs. 
compared with 243 in June and 274 a 
— ago; Kansas City average was 211 
bs. compared with 219 in June and 226 
Ibs. last July. St. Louis hogs averaged 


244 Ibs., 225 in June and 243 last year. 


{4 
HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 

The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for June, 1932, with 
comparisons, by the U. S. Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics: 
—1932.— —1931.— —1982.— —1931.— 

Per P Per 


er 
Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 


Jan, 
Fe 


Apr. . 
May .. 
June .. 2 


CANADIAN MEATS TO U. S. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States for June, 
1932, with comparisons: 


June, June, 

1932. a 

Celts. WE, © . wis cues totes ts 1,007 712 
QORVER, UO... cc csdecdeccucece 58 2,942 
THOS, WO. occ ccccvcccceccces 548 54 
a reer etry ry 2 
f, 15,500 
94,700 

60,900 

20,800 

1,200 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trend of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products and of live hogs dur- 
ing July and the first seven months of 
1932, compared with the trends of 1931 
and 1930. 


The price trend of most products and 
of hogs was upward during the month, 
prices of certain fresh pork cuts reach- 
ing high figures during the early days 
of the month. Sometimes there appeared 
to be no top, then they dropped to 
where they appeared to have no stable 
bottom. While the price trend is dis- 


tinctly stronger, the action of the mar- 
ket during July demonstrated once 
again the mistake of permitting product 
prices to get so high as to automatically 
cut off buying. The reaction to lower 
prices is then so great that it is some 
time before the normal trend upward 
can be assumed again. 
Fresh Pork Products. 


Pork Loins.—Pork loins advanced 
sharply during the first half of July due 
to light cutting and good demand. Hold- 
ers of frozen loins were able to mer- 
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chandise their product to advantage, 
some packers buying these loins in car- 
lots up to within a few days of the 
break in price. This came with the ar. 
rival of excessively hot weather all over 
the heavy consuming sections of the 
country, accompanied by a backing 
away from the high levels reached. 

Hams.—Green hams firmed up dur- 
ing the month, but along with other 
products experienced weakness toward 
the end of the period. The advance 
early in the month was sharp on light 
offerings and fairly good seasonable de- 
mand which — to be in excess of 
the supply. owever, prices of green 
joints reached a point where processors 
suffered curing losses and the reaction 
came. 

Bellies.—There was some inter-packer 
buying of bellies which strengthened 
the price somewhat, but general buying 
did not follow as bellies were easily ob- 
tainable at and below quoted prices, re- 
sulting in a weaker market. 

Boston Butts.—The market on butts 
moved up in sympathy with the loin 
market and in keeping with the limited 
supplies, especially of lighter averages. 
Prices were weaker toward the end of 
the month with a fair scattered demand 
for light butts but with the medium and 
heavy weights plentiful on a slow mar- 
ket. 


Picnics.—Green picnics have been 
firm with good demand, and pickled 
stocks have moved into consumption 
through regular trade channels at firm 
prices. Picnics have made inroads on 
certain phases of the ham market where 
ham prices were out of line in rela- 
tion to other meats. 

Cured Meats and Lard. 


S. P. Hams.—The pickled ham move- 
ment during July was slow, the mid- 
summer months being a seasonally dull 
period for smoked meats. Both domes- 
tic and export trade have been = 
The market on boiling hams has been 
disappointing in spite of the excellent 
weather conditions for this meat and 
the fact that the supply of these heavier 
hams has not been burdensome. Pack- 
ers who were able to merchandise their 
boiling hams locally in a small way 
were unable to move carlots at any- 
thing like such advantageous prices. 

Lard.—There has been a fair domes- 
tic demand for lard, with prices low. 
Spot buying has been slow. This mar- 
ket has shown less response to the hog 
market than to other re mar- 
kets, such as stocks and grains. Invest- 
ment buying has been limited with little 
opportunity for hedging. The new Ger- 
man tariff on lard, effective early in the 
month, was an adverse influence in the 
export situation. 

Dry Cure Bellies.—These bellies have 
been firm, with fair demand. The sup- 
ply of the heavier averages is light but 
there is no evidence of a runaway mar- 
ket in prospect. Dry cure belly prices 
have been easy for a long time but dur- 
ing the month just ended they appeared 
to firm up considerably. : 

D. S. Clear Bellies —Market on this 
product has been steady with sufficient 
buying to maintain even prices. 
season is an in-between one for ti 
class of meats with packers realizing 
that their best market is ahead of them. 
Trading in the South reported slow at 
the stronger price levels. 

Fat Backs.—During the first five oF 
six months of the fiscal year this P' 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Undertone Steady 
—Hog Run Moderate—Hogs Holding 
Fairly Well—Cash Trade Moderate— 
Large Corn Crop in Prospect. 


The feature in the lard market the 
past week was a more moderate but 
fairly active trade over a narrow range 
and a very steady undertone. Lard 
prices appeared to be holding around 
\%c Ib. under the best levels of the re- 
cent upturn. Pressure on the market 
was not large from either speculative 
or packing quarters, but on the other 
hand, buying power was more moderate 
and the market was receiving less sup- 
port from activity in cash circles. Ir- 
regular movements in grain led to some 
selling and realizing in lard at times, 
but sufficient new buying materialized 
to keep any surplus from accumulating 
in the pit. 

There continued in speculative quar- 
ters a friendly attitude towards better 
lard prices in the immediate future, 
and this appeared to account for some 
of the support on the setbacks. In trade 
circles, however, there was more of a 
disposition to go slow pending devel- 
opments. On the other hand, the mar- 
ket received some sympathetic support 
from a tendency in major commodities 
to come back quickly from the breaks 
and also from the pronounced strength 
in the securities market the past two 
weeks. 

The hog run the past week was mod- 
erate, leading western points receiving 
360,500 head, compared with 358,700 
head the previous week and 450,000 
head the same week last year. Aver- 
age price of hogs at Chicago at the 
beginning of the week was 4c, later 
improving to 4.35c, compared with 4.65c 
the previous week, 6.40c a year ago and 
8.80c two years ago. 

Hog Prices Steady. 

Price of top hogs at Chicago held 
rather steadily, around 5c. Average 
weight of hogs received at Chicago last 
week was 260 lbs., against 260 Ibs. the 
previous week, 257 lbs. a year ago and 
258 lbs. two years ago. 

The spread between corn and hogs 
continued such as to favor free feeding. 
In some quarters of the trade it was 








uct experienced what might be called 
a “bootleg” market, more fat backs be- 
ing sold at 3c per pound than at any 
other time, but the good movement at 
the extreme low prices reduced stocks 
and created a demand which compelled 
some packers to become buyers. The 
recent price advance on this product is 
in line with tank values and hog prices. 


Hogs. 


The average price trend of hogs for 
the month is upward, and while the 
average is above that of June, some 
weakness was evident during the last 
half of the month when increased sup- 
plies reacted adversely on the market. 

e general situation is good so far as 
stocks of meats and meat consumption 
are concerned, provided receipts of live 
hogs do not become large enough to out- 
weigh these advantages. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


contended that steadiness in the hog 
market reflected an upturn in fresh 
pork prices following cooler weather 
and reduced supplies and also continued 
strength in packed meats. However, 
hot weather was experienced in parts 
of the South, and climatic conditions in 
the East were such as to keep down 
cash meat trade somewhat. 


At one time some attention was given 
the August 1 summary of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’ which, 
speaking of the recent advance in hogs, 
said in part that “production of animals 
is showing a tendency to decline some- 
what. The pig crop for fall and winter 
marketing is estimated at about 7 per 
cent less than last year’s crop.” 


Lard Stocks Decrease. 


Production of lard during June was 
officially placed at 124,753,000 Ibs., com- 
pared with 123,263,000 lbs. in June last 
year, and a five-year June average of 
142,721,000 lbs. Number of swine 
slaughtered during June was 3,319,863 
head, compared with 3,251,248 head last 
year. Average cost during June was 
3.36c, against 6.22c last year; average 
yield, 74.81 per cent, against 75.31 per 
cent last year; average weight, 232.27 
Ibs., against 244.60 lbs. in June a year 
ago. 


Chicago lard stocks the last half of 
July increased 1,042,000 Ibs., but for 
the month decreased 4,300,000 Ibs., 
totaling 64,630,000 lbs., against 63,588,- 
000 Ibs. in mid-July, 68,930,000 Ibs. on 
July 1 and 64,066,000 Ibs. on August 1 
a year ago. 

Private estimates on the corn crop 
averaged 2,991,000,000 bu., against the 
Government’s July estimate of 2,996,- 
000,000 bu. and the final last year crop 
of 2,563,000,000 bu. Since the private 
reports were compiled, some very bene- 
ficial rainfall was experienced in the 
Corn Belt. This created expectations in 
some quarters of a bumper corn crop. 

Lard exports for June were placed 
officially at 45,329,720 lIbs., against 
37,807,909 lbs. last year; hams and 
shoulders, 7,132,452 lbs., against 9,721,- 
213 Ibs.; bacon, 2,246,898 Ibs., against 
2,097,086 lbs.; Cumberland and Wilt- 
shire sides, 28,683 lbs., against 96,868 
Ibs.; pickled pork, 1,073,345  Ibs., 
against 1,153,549 Ibs.; fresh pork, 948,- 
196 Ibs., against 745,875 Ibs. 

Official exports of lard for the week 
ended July 23 were 5,272,000 Ibs., 
against 6,852,000 Ibs. last year. This 
made lard exports January 1 to July 
23, 1932, some 312,945,000 Ibs., against 
348,916,000 Ibs. last year. Exports of 


_hams and shoulders, including Wilt- 








Hog Cutting Losses Increase 


Cutting losses mounted this week in 
spite of the lower price for practically 
all averages of hogs, only fancy light 
weights maintaining a price level close 
to that of a week ago. Buying of both 
fresh and cured cuts was slow in most 
important consuming centers. 

Receipts at the twelve important mar- 
kets at 291,800 head for the first four 
days of the week were 11,000 larger 
than a week ago and 18,000 over the 
same period a year ago. At Chicago re- 


ceipts were approximately 3,000 less 
than a week earlier but 6,500 over the 
1931 period. 

Quality of Chicago receipts was fair- 
ly good with an unusually large per- 
centage of heavy butchers weighing 
from 375 to 400 lbs. The percentage of 
packing sows was moderate and the 





supply of choice lightweights limited. 

The high top for the week was $5.00 
which prevailed for the first three days 
but fell to $4.85 on the fourth day with 
a single load at $4.90. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of live hog costs and green prod- 
uct prices at Chicago during the first 
four days of the current week as shown 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, shows cutting losses 
of $1 or more per head for all averages 
but the lightest. Even on this average 
the loss is increased. . 

The test is worked out on the basis 
of average costs and credits which vary 
in the different plants and different lo- 
calities. The yields are shown for the 
higher grades of butcher hogs. Yields 
as well as costs and credits should be 
checked at regular intervals so that 
representative figures can be used in 
working out the test. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
* $1.25 $1.20 $1.16 
.38 37 35 -29 
Dic acids ibohsesne peters se heseneearee 1.12 -99 -79 -64 
TEE ‘ince viaicledwines ented seks aetetenaekiog .85 .82 42 17 
ig oii 004 sep sine hos, baus thas s aeewem es pare came .382 63 
EEE sn b-bi6:os ERG ons Coa bene tres Gta THe .06 24 -29 
TINUED winnie s s0g.d.eecctnuesies duet My oed -07 -08 10 12 
I Lia: 0 ea a:0 0.016 ¥ 04.0:40 0 050 44'0 4 ebimns meee .09 10 10 10 
SR WE. ss nls ccc 0006 veges qeeannne -60 66 -60 -56 
an cd in.sc deb cgecscevsaowe Tea ehd bee .05 .04 .04 .04 
OUD on 0 iiw 5.05 Gun eS ce bldiide oS eRe wehs .05 .05 .05 -05 
TEE din'n.0.0.6.cc'es ote ss Renins rhmnenioemmnanadae .02 .02 02 .02 
FFP ee re -O1 -O1 -OL 01 
BE IN akc 0 0 6Bv cease Senhidah —aeane eeu cede ee -O1 OL -OL 01 
ee ee er ea ee ee £4 90 $4.80 $4.59 . 
eS Re ee ae 67.50% 68.50% 70.00% 71.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from_ these 
totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 


results are secured: 


EUS, 0 os <5 Seas shawentiq eb tee telah 
BOGE MNES nw << < Pe N gaahsagciacssbarsaonees ae 


$ .35 } .47 $ .43 $ .42 
rs) -94 1.02 1.21 


¥ 
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“JAY BEE” 
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Boiler Plate and Manganese Steel Construction makes 4 J the le 
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ee and expensive repairs. Always de- some 
pendable. 
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e * oS” is s ° : 1 
cee: ak Ge Peal ta i. Sl a Manufacturers of @ Complete Line of Packing House a q 
specifications and literature. Machinery and Equipment At 
J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 718-732 W. 50th St. Chicago 2%e; 
96 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. o 
t 
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shires, for the week were 830,000 Ibs., quoted at 5c over September; loose lard, LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. fair q 
against 1,436,000 lbs.; bacon, including 25c under September; leaf lard, 7c the p 
Cumberlands, 690,000 Ibs., against 710,- over September. Exports of lard from New York City, ing p 
000 Ibs.; pickled pork, 76,000 Ibs., BEEF—Demand was only fair. At ty? 3 a to July 31, 1932, totaled B ited, 
against 151,000 lbs. New York, mess was nominal; packet, zs 4 be _ — 494,400 Ibs; B cago, 
PORK—Demand was quiet but fair nominally; family, $12.62%@13.75 per Freases: “9%, s.; stearine, 237,20 9 35: 
at New York. The market was steady. barrel; extra India mess, nominal; 2 2, 2% 
Mess was quoted at $20.25 per barrel; No. 1 canned corned beef, $1.70; No. 2, Exports from August 1 to August The 
family, $21.25 per barrel; fat backs, $3.25; 6 lbs. South America, $11.00; 3, 1932, were as follows: Lard, 442,02 § this y, 
$13.75@14.75 per barrel. pickled tongues, $30.00@40.00 per — stearine, 6,800 Ibs.; tallow, 464,00 § low w; 
LARD—Demand was reported fair at barrel. S.; grease, 40,000 Ibs. while 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—An extremely tight situa- 
tion ruled the tallow market in the East 
the past week. The position of the mar- 
ket was not much different from the 
previous week with the exception that 
prices moved into new high ground for, 
the recovery. Demand was good, and 
offerings, at times, quite scarce. Some 
business passed but the quantities 
were not disclosed. 

Sentiment was more cheerful in that 
it was contended that, for the first time 
in two or three years, a sellers’ market 
existed. Producers quite generally were 
reported in a sold-up position. This ac- 
counted for the lack of pressure of sup- 
plies on the market. Soapers were re- 
ported enjoying some improvement in 
trade over that of late, and this ap- 
parently made for some demand for 
tallow supplies. 

At New York, sales of extra were 
claimed at a price as high as 3%c de- 
livered, equal to 3%c f.o.b. Some of 
the leading sellers were holding for 342c 
delivered. The more cheerful tone in 
some of the larger commodities and in 
the financial markets was helpful, but 
tallow appears to have worked into a 
position at the moment where the de- 
mands are equal to the production. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
2%c; extra, 34%4c f.o.b.; edible, 4@4%c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, a very strong position 
was noted in tallow, with trading in 
fair quantities recently at %@%c over 
the previous levels at outside consum- 
ing points. Offerings were very lim- 
ited, and inquiries rather good. At Chi- 
cago, edible was quoted at 3%c; fancy, 
35%c; prime packer, 34c; No. 1, 3c; No. 
2, 2%e. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Australian tal- 
low was 3d lower for the week at 21s 6d, 
while Argentine good mixed at Liver- 
pool was off 9d for the week at 22s. 

STEARINE—The last business at 
New York was at 6c, and the market 
was quoted at 6@6%c. Reports had it 
that Canadian stearine was offered duty 

paid at 544c, but it was feared that the 
quality of the Canadian was not as good 
as the domestic. At Chicago, stearine 
was firm, with oleo quoted at 5%c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was mod- 
erately active and fairly steady, al- 
though off slightly from the recent 
highs. At New York, extra was quoted 
at 53% @5%c; prime, 5@5%c; lower 
grades, 4%,@4%c. At Chicago trade 
Was routine and the market steady. 
Extra was quoted at 5%4c. 








See page 38 for later markets. 


LARD OIL—While trade was mod- 
trate, the market was firmer with 
strength in pressing stock the feature. 
At New York, edible was quoted at 
8%ec; extra winter, 6%4c; extra, 6c; ex- 
- No. 1, 5%c; No. 1, 5%c; No. 2, 

c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
fair, but the market was up 4c from 
the previous levels, with firmness in 
pressing supplies having most influence. 
At New York, pure was quoted at 8c; 
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extra, 6c; No. 1, 5%c; cold test, 12%c. 

GREASES—A fairly good demand 
and a strong market was the feature in 
greases throughout the week. At no 
time was there any material quantity 
of supplies on the New York market. 
With consuming interest in evidence 
and tallow strong, greases developed 
further strength and at times the situ- 
ation appeared quite tight. A moderate 
turnover was reported here and there, 
but the quantities were kept under cov- 
er. House grease appeared to be in 
most active demand. Reports were cur- 
rent from soaper quarters indicating 
that business had picked up somewhat 
over that of late. 

At New York, house grease sold at 
3c in a fair way and was held at 3%c. 
Yellow was quoted at 3@3%c; A white, 
3%c; B white, 3% @3%c; choice white, 
3%c nominal by some, and 3%@4c by 
others. 

At Chicago, the grease market con- 
tinued in a very strong position, with 
trade fair. Offerings in quantity, how- 
ever, were scarce, and inquiries fairly 
good. There was a good demand for 
choice white grease for both domestic 
and export shipment. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 2%c; yellow, 2%c; 
B white, 2%c; A white, 3c; choice white, 
all hog, 3% @3%c. 


Sas ea 


By-Products Markets 
Blood. 


Chicago, Aug. 4, 1932. 
Producers are asking $1.25 per unit. 
Buyers’ views are $1.00. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................+-. $1.09@1.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Trading continues slow. Production 
is not heavy. ; 

Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia...... $1.00@1.25 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.......... 
TAGES. GEE oc coins cs ccasgebice vees tae 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


There continues to be a good demand. 
Sales being made at 40@45c, depend- 
ing on quality. 

Hard pressed and exp. unground 


ek OS SSS $ 40@ «45 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & qual- 

Ts GE ob ceee ccvewivececesevecss @15.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual- 

TE, WEE vcciececccsscctneccccccosee @12.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Market active with prices for better 


grades of bone meal unchan Some 
sales of feeding tankage made. 
Per Ton. 

Digester tankage, meat meal.......... 3 25.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%............ 25.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding 

HOP 1 sie cakes Shee eeksaek oe oi, 0¢ @ 22.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding............ @22.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Last sales of fertilizer tankage, 
10 to 11 per cent, at $1.00 & 10c. More 
offered at this price. Little trading in 
hoof meal. 


me gerd. ground 10@12% am..$ .90@1.00 & 10c 


w grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. 1.00 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 
DP GOD esccccvccesevecécovecce 10.00@12.00 
DE BE - cin acdc cepesataaee -80@ .90 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Stocks of ground steam bone meal 
very light. Some inquiries. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50................ . 21.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 g 


Cee ee ewww eeeee 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Some demand for cattle jaws, skulls 
and knuckles. General market very 
— with very little trading reported. 

ces nominal. 


MEE 66 scuncah'ves asikes ccaebdaved $10.00@12.00 
GONE casccrvivcodacecsenetocee’ 15. 18. 
SINSWS, PISNOD 6 wee ccoccescccvcvecece 9.00 
ME SOT cincacinects cus akohes «huts 16. 17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 18. 19.00 
Hide trimmings (new style).......... 4. 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style).......... 6. 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and -» per Ib.. 2%ec 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited, 
with demand fair. 


“i Per Ton. 
orns, according to Bsc ioavicd 0. \ 
Mfg. shin henen peeee - Ses eeveseaed oy eee 
CE: MEE ‘vcewwweeds ccs cweanaeee 10.00@12.00n 
TUR WHR, ci sona ccedccevtuisnbees 12.00n 
(Note—Foregoing ces are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted mat 


Animal Hair. 


mee hair market easy. Prices nomi- 
nal. 


Summer coil and field dried............ le 
OE Bn w wrninsdesvictaeedous le 
ae black —— 2 bid ceases 2 2%c 
Processed, grey, winter, P Thawovccge 1 

Cattle, switches, each* = 03 *5 





*According to count. 
—__@——_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York Aug. 3, 1932. 
Sellers are asking $1.50 & 102 f.o.b. 
New York for ground tankage, but the 
last sale was made at $1.40 & 10c f.0o.b. 
Buyers are holding back and are not 
inclined to follow the market up, espe- 


cially as they do not need the material 
at present. 


There is not much unground tankage 
being offered, and buyers are not par- 
ticularly interested at the moment. 

Foreign steamed bonemeal is quite 
well sold up, and prices are firm with 
an upward tendency. 

Most sellers of sulphate of ammonia 
have withdrawn from the market for 
the time being, and prices for both do- 
mestic and foreign are higher. 

Dried ground blood is scarce at New 
York at present. 








GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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Cotton Oil Foods Find Champion 


in New National Organization 


Leading refiners of cottonseed 
oil and manufacturers of cotton- 
seed oil foods, at a meeting in Chi- 
cago, organized an association to 
be known as the Institute of Cot- 
tonseed Oil Foods. 

Concerns participating in the 
meeting, and which will be mem- 
bers of the Institute, were the 
Procter & Gamble Company of 
Cincinnati, the Southern Cotton 
Oil Company of New Orleans, the 
South Texas Cotton Oil Company 
of Houston, Tex., the Interstate 
Cotton Oil Refining Company of 
Sherman, Tex., International 
Vegetable Oil Company of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Swift & Company, 
Armour and Company, Wilson & 
Co. and the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

The packing companies are large re- 
finers of cottonseed oil and producers 
of cottonseed oil foods, with plants scat- 
tered throughout the South. It is ex- 
pected that other refiners and manufac- 
turers will later unite with the organi- 
zation. 


Big Stocks on Hand. 


The cotton states annually produce 
over a billion and a half pounds of cot- 
tonseed oil, which is the base of the 
chief food industries of the South. 
Cottonseed oil in one form or another 
is widely used throughout the country 
and enters into numerous food products. 

One of the purposes of the Institute 
will be to promote a wider use of this 
oil by the various manufacturers, and 
to encourage a larger consumption, par- 
ticularly in the South, of the various 
cottonseed oil foods. 

The importance of stimulating a 
larger consumption of this Southern 
vegetable oil is emphasized by the fact 
that the industry today is faced with a 
one hundred per cent increase in stocks 
of oil on hand at the close of this season 
compared with the normal carry-over. 
The stocks of oil on hand today are 
approximately 1,750,000 barrels com- 
pared with the normal supply of ap- 


proximately 800,000 barrels at this time 
of the year. 


Cooperate With Meat Producers. 


The cottonseed oil companies have 
voted to unite their efforts with a 
similar movement of the cattle raisers 
of the West, who likewise are con- 
fronted with an abnormal surplus of 
beef fat, by adopting resolutions urging 
the margarine manufacturers of the 
United States to substitute beef fat and 
cottonseed oil for the large quantities 
of foreign cocoanut oil now used in 
making margarines. 


Such a shifting of the margarine in- 
dustry appears practical at this time, 
for the reason that the domestic oils 


and fats can be purchaséd at a slight 
price advantage over the foreign 
materials. 


An effort will be made in cooperation 
with cattle growers’ organizations of 
the West to stimulate through the 
certification movement an accentuated 
demand on the part of consumers of the 
South and West for margarines made 
exclusively of domestic materials. 

It has been estimated that the mar- 
garine industry, besides absorbing the 
beef fat surplus, offers a potential outlet 
for at least 200,000,000 pounds of cot- 
tonseed oil. 


Value of Cotton Oil. 


The extent to which the Institute 
campaign to increase the use of and 
the outlets for cottonseed oil will affect 
the interests of the cotton growers will 
be seen in the fact that cottonseed oil 
represents half of the market value of 
cottonseed which in the majority of the 
Southern states is the farmers’ second 
most important cash product. 


Cost studies made by the National 
Cottonseed Products Association show 
that the total revenue from the sale of 
oil, meal, linters and hulls during the 
four years, 1927-28 to 1930-31, amounted 
to $920,467,359, of which the farmers 
or producers received $602,514,524. The 





COTTON OIL FOODS CHAMPION. 


R. F. Crow, of Houston, Tex., long a 
leader in efforts for the advancement of 
domestic oils and fats, is head of the 
new Institute of Cottonseed Oil Foods. 
Able business executive and fair but fear- 
less fighter for his industry, Mr. Crow 
leads a timely movement for the benefit 
of business. 


August 6, 1932, 


Bureau of Census shows that the rey- 
enue from cottonseed oil represents, 
averaged for the four years, 51.8 per 
cent of the total mill receipts from the 
sale of the four products. The Southern 
farmers, therefore, received $312,102,. 
523 from the oil part of their seed crop 
during this period. 

It is apparent that the price the 
cotton growers will receive for this 
year’s cottonseed crop will depend 
largely on the extent to which the sur- 
plus stocks of 800,000 to 900,000 barrels 
of oil are reduced. 


Tax on Foreign Margarine Fats. 


Resolutions were also adopted by the 
new Institute advocating a Federal tax 
of ten cents a pound on margarine con- 
taining foreign oils and fats, but the 
Institute declared the best interests of 
both American producers and consum- 
ers will be served by free importation 
of fats for soap making purposes. 

The newly elected officers of the 
Institute of Cottonseed Oil Foods are 
R. F. Crow, Houston, Tex., president; 
G. G. Fox of Chicago, vice-president; 
W. S. Dorset, Sherman, Tex., treasurer; 
and Earl S. Haines, Memphis, Tenn, 
executive secretary. Memphis was se- 
lected as the Institute’s executive head- 
quarters. 


VEGETABLE OIL MARKETS. 


COCOANUT OIL—Demand was rath- 
er moderate and more or less routine, 
but with producers not pressing offer- 
ing and tallow strong, the market main- 
tained a firm undertone. At New York, 
cocoanut oil tanks were quoted at 3%@ 
3%c. At the Pacific Coast, tanks were 
quoted at 34@3%c. 

CORN OIL—The last business re- 
ported was a 3%c outside points, and 
the market was firm. Further buying 
interest was reported at the latter fig- 
ure, but offerings were scarce. Chicago 
was asking 35%c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market con- 
tinued quiet but rather steady. Tanks 
at New York were quoted at 3c; tanks 
f.o.b. western mills, 2.75@2.80c. 

PALM OIL—Consuming demand in 
this quarter was rather limited, but 
prices were steadily held around the re- 
cent levels, the market receiving some 
support from strength in competing 
quarters. At New York, spot Nigre 
casks were quoted at 3c; shipment, 
2.65c; spot Lagos casks, 33¢c; shipment, 
3%c; 12% per cent acid bulk, 2.90c; 20 
per cent softs, 2.85c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
rather slack, but there was no pressure 
of supplies and the. tone was steady. 
Bulk oil at New York was quoted at 
34ec. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Trade was mod- 
erate and the market steady. Spot 
foots at New York were quoted at 4%@ 
4%c; shipment, 4% @4%c. : 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market noml- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Trade was rather 
quiet. The market was quotably un- 
changed, with tanks, f.o.b. southern 


mills, 3%c. 
——-4e-——_ 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Aug. 3, 1932. —_ (By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 23s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 21s 9d. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Undertone Steady—Price 
Fluctuations Narrow—Allied Markets 
Steady—Weather South Mixed—Cash 
Trade Fair—Crude Holding. 
Operations in cotton oil futures were 

on a fair scale the past week, but com- 
mission house trade was mixed and 
without particular feature. Longs in 
the September delivery were busy 
switching their holdings to January and 
March, while September shorts ap- 
peared anxious to transfer their inter- 
est also to the later deliveries. As a 
result, commission house brokers were 
buyers of September and sellers of the 
late months, while a leading cotton oil 
house, credited with carrying the larg- 
est long line in the market, was a seller 
of September and a buyer of the later 
deliveries. 

There was some scattered realizing 
and selling, but sufficient new buying 
appeared to materialize to make for a 
steady undertone. Allied markets backed 
and filled, but on the whole held rather 
well. The pronounced betterment in the 
stock market appeared to have created 
a little friendlier attitude in profes- 
sional commodity circles generally. 

The oil trade kept a watchful eye on 


the developments in the western lard 
market, lard continuing relatively cheap 
compared with compound, and were pay- 
ing rather strict attention to weather 
conditions in the South. Hot dry weather 
in the western belt attracted some at- 
tention, as did showery conditions in 
the eastern weevil sections, both of 
which were regarded as unsatisfactory 
for crop progress. 


Cash Demand Moderate. 


Private cotton crop estimates thus 
far have ranged from 11,394,000 bales 
to 12,621,000 bales, which compares 
with 17,096,000 bales final last year. 
However, some in the oil trade argue 
that a crop of around 12,500,000 bales 
will produce around 3,000,000 bbls. of 
new oil, which with the prospective car- 
tyover, estimated upwards of 1,750,000 
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bbls., would furnish new season sup- 
plies of 4,750,000 barrels, or consider- 
ably in excess of the probable season 
requirements. The crop, nevertheless, 
is far from made as yet, and has many 
trying periods to pass through before 
picking time. Weather conditions from 
this time forward will determine 
whether or not the outturn will be larg- 
er or smaller than present indications. 

While the prospects point to a pos- 
sibly smaller supply of hogs this fall 
and early winter than was the case last 
year, there is no possible outlook for a 
shortage of edible fats. Particularly is 
this true with the outlook for a very 
good corn crop, and with corn and live 
hogs selling at prices favorable to heavy 
feeding operations. 

Private estimates on the corn crop 
averaged 2,991,000,000 bu., against the 
government July estimate of 2,996,000,- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. | 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 4, 1932.— 
Cotton oil interests are marking time 
pending government crop report to be 
released August 8. If this is bearish 
freer offerings of old and new crop 
crude may be expected; if it is bullish, 
only slight market changes may be ex- 
pected on account of record breaking 
stocks. Crude is unchanged at 3c lb. 
for Texas and Louisiana and 3%c lb. 
for Valley. Prime bleachable is dull at 


35c lb. loose New Orleans. Future 
transactions are negligible. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 4, 1932.— 


Crude cottonseed oil 3%c lb.; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, $14.00 
bid; loose cottonseed hulls, $1.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Aug. 4, 1932.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 3c; forty-three per cent 
meal, $13.00; hulls, $4.00. 


AMMOND" 
oe 


MARGARINE 


000 bu. The final estimate last year was 
2,563,000,000 bu. 

Cash oil demand during the week was 
reported as moderate. July consump- 
tion estimates are around 230,000 bbls., 
some 30,000 bbls. smaller than the pre- 
vious month, but comparing with about 
217,000 bbls. in July last year. 


Crude Markets Quiet. 


The trade was a little disappointed 
by the increase in the Chicago lard 
stocks the last half of July, but during 
the month the supplies decreased 4,300,- 
000 Ibs., totaling 64,630,000 lbs., com- 
paring with 64,066,000 lbs. at this time 
ast year. 

Crude markets ruled rather quiet and 
more or less nominal, with Southeast 
and Valley quoted at 3%c. Texas crude 
was 3c bid. In-between season dullness 
exists in the crude markets, however, 
and crude attracts but scant attention. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand at New York was only fair, and 
prices continued steady with futures. 
Southeast and Valley crude 3%c nomi- 
nal; Texas, 3c bid. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, July 29, 1932. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


BUNOG swan’ apne anor eee 380 a... 

MN occace:: arene Sidhu ata 300 a .... 
Sept. 2 418 418 410 a 417 
a aes 3 420 420 412 a 419 
PE ea cit: 413 a 425 
Sa ee aioe Bias Sales ie gh 420 a 427 
MMR eee wand eos ee 427 a 433 
POMPE 6 Teh weds 430 a 440 
We acs, ph aus ene 432 a 438 


Sales, including switches, 5 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 34%c nom. 


Saturday, July 30, 1932. 


peitcacee chen eh eee 
Bee sie churn Soe ok ate 390 a 410 
DG iis, woke hex wy wiicn 411 a 417 
MS So gn os cel aaeak: Rake 412 a 415 
SS arass. as Seok, etwas eke 413 a 418 
ne gas nee ae 420 a 425 
pA 1 483 483 428 a 433 
CS. Ws a, snare See is eee 428 a 440 
EE pone. *6 wsattatence sae 435 a 4387 


Sales, including switches, 1 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 3%c nom. 















38 
Monday, August 1, 1932. 

BOR foc tal cae Se eee 380 a .... 
ee. cas 1 400 400 390 a 415 
Cs eis Skee oaen wae 412 a 415 
ME See | a alte hae eau 413 a 415 
Po caeakae eee Was 414 a 425 
as 6 ay cote eee eee 422 a 428 
a eeeas 1 428 428 4380 a 431 
ee ea ee 30 a 440 
Mar. .... 1 4389 439 485 a 440 


Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 3%4c nom. 
Tuesday, August 2, 1932. 


ME vend usne aaee gees i eee 
EC Slaw g- 3 'n< cote g oo eid 380 a 410 
Sept 30 408 404 403 a 406 
ee? 2 408 405 405 a 406 
Ne. 2%. a nage Rea eee 406 a 414 
ES eit c ashe ee eee 417 a 419 
et alg aw 25 428 428 422 a 424 
ee Ae 424 a 430 
ne sees 11 488 483 483 a 434 
Sales, including switches, 68 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%4c nom. 
Wednesday, August 3, 1932. 
Eo iakds ‘wee ates 390 a. 
ye Berk, bua eRe eee 390 a .... 
SN ee et ee 406 a 410 
SE Ail p< ct sara Ma gbetin eae 408 a 415 
BG fd aie utiate ba. tees cooe 4200 
| | 2 ai: 428. 43) @...... 
0 EE ee eee 426 a 430 
Rat: «cl ale sale iow, a ehnded 427 a 436 
Os Nea near reer 438 a 440 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 3%c nom. 
Thursday August 4, 1932. 


Stina acash ev ee 6 oes ok eee 
SE. ses Views Heel eats 410 a 418 
ee 424 424 425 a 427 
BG ae ae e's 430 430 429 a 435 
B  cuec éetd +ean aute 440 a 442 








Later markets in next column. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 4, 1932. 
The cottonseed meal market made a 
quick recovery of 30@50c per ton from 
yesterday’s severe break. On the open- 
ing call it was quite apparent that the 
liquidation of yesterday had run its 
course, and the opening was at a slight 
advance. Business dragged badly dur- 
ing the first half of the session, but the 
market gained strength due to very 
strong developments in the major mar- 
kets. Cotton, grain and stocks were all 
sharply higher, and under these condi- 
tions the market advanced easily, al- 
though the current month remained 
weak, selling at $14.00. September sold 
at $14.25, and February at $15.25. 
Cotton seed market was inactive, with 
= unchanged. Eleven dollars were 
id for August and $12.00 for March. 


Gereke-Allen 
Carton Co. 


17th & Chouteau Blvd. 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 

Our Display Containers and 
Cartons are made to suit your 
individual requirements. 
And G-A Designs have an ex- 
ceptional and outstanding sales 
appeal and attraction. 
Get in touch with us 
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Week’s Closing Markets 








FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were firm the later part 
of the week being aided by grain 
strength, reports of 3,000,000 lbs. of 
lard lost in the Omaha plant fire, steadi- 
ness of hogs, a fair cash trade and re- 
newed speculative buying of futures. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is quiet; undertone firm 
with strong allied markets. There was 
lack of selling pressure awaiting gov- 
ernment cotton report. There has been 
light showery weather in eastern belt. 
Crude southeast and Valley crude, 34c 
Ib. sales; Texas, 3c lb. bid. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 


Aug., $3.90@4.30; Sept., $4.10@4.20; 


Oct., $4.12@4.18; Nov., $4.12@4.25; 
Dec, $4.25@4.30; Jan, $4.25@4.33; 
Feb., $4.30@4.40; Mar. $4.40@4.44. 
Prime summer yellow unquoted. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c f.o.b. 
Stearine. 


Stearine, 6c. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Aug. 5, 1932. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.50@5.60; middle 
western, $5.35@5.45; city, 544c; refined 
continent, 5%c; South American, 64% @ 
6%c; Brazil kegs, 6%@7c; compound, 
6% @7c. 

——— fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Aug. 5, 1932.—General 
market quiet with demand moderate 
and prices practically unchanged. A. 
C. hams in fair demand but pure lard is 
slow and there are very few sales of 
picnics. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 68s; hams, long 
cut, 78s; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, 54s; short backs, 64s; bellies, clear, 
43s; Canadian, 50s; Cumberlands, none; 
spot lard, 45s. 


fe 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


On hand on August 1, 1932, with com- 
parisons, estimated by Liverpool Trade 
Association: 


Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, 
1932. 1932. 1931. 
Bacon, Ibs. ........ 1,420,720 1,413,776 3,078,768 
wee. TE. wectcved 1,398,320 464,128 470,480 
Shoulders, Ibs. .... i 42,672 151, 
Lard, steam, trcs... 1,574 1,767 1,075 
Lard, refined, tons. 2,289 1,865 2,017 
—-- ge - 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Aug. 3, 1932, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
167,985 quarters; to the Continent, 10,- 
131 quarters: Exports the previous week 
were: To England, 63,367 quarters; to 
Continent, 10,722 quarters. 


or Xs 
Do you get the DAILY MARKET SERVICE? 


Meat Stocks Are Lower 


Meat stocks at the seven principal 
markets of the country declined nearly 
24,000,000 Ibs. during July and lard 
stocks over 4,000,000 lbs. The principal 
decline was in pickled meats although 
dry salt meats declined over 5,000,000 
lbs. 

Compared with a year ago stocks of 
all meats are 7,000,000 lbs. less and 
stocks of lard 2,600,000 lbs. less. This 
decline has taken place in spite of a 
federal inspected hog kill during recent 
months larger than that of a year ago 
and the assumption that consumer buy- 
ing power was at a lower ebb than in 
July, 1931. While the decline in stocks 
is seasonal, even for mid-summer the 
stocks on hand are advantageous from 
the standpoint of the industry. 

Regular and skinned ham _ stocks 
showed a decline of over 11,000,000 Ibs., 
pickled bellies 7,000,000 Ibs., picnies 
2,000,000 and dry salt bellies and fat 
backs 5,000,000 Ibs. during July. 

Compared with a year ago, stocks 
of hams and bellies are higher, picnics 
are lower and dry salt meat stocks are 
decidedly lower. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph, and Milwaukee on July 31, 1932, 
with comparisons as especially compiled 
by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, are re- 
ported as follows: 


July 31, June 30, July 31, 
1982. 19382. 1931. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Total 
. s. A meats. . 200,476,904 219,426,439 175,186,379 
‘ota 


D. S. meats.. 53,076,205 58,356,876 77,947,537 


Total all meats . 269,131,596 293,368,217 276,134,510 


+ a Woks 61,272,006 65,441,496 73,268, 
Other lard .... 29,787,320 29,897,663 20,301,399 
Total lard .... 91,059,326 95,339,159 93,659,759 
8S. P. regular 

MD. sccesase 42,643,762 49,286,071 39,865,939 
S. P. skinned 

BNE saccccss 82,281,616 86,062,603 64,640,981 
S. P. bellies.... 58,865,524 65,291,556 52.048, 
8S. P. picnics.... 16,316,505 18,416,712 18,183,577 
D. 8S. bellies.... 41,402,830 43,208,183 62,556,482 
D. 8S. fat backs. 10,554,286 13,582,909 14,644,155 

—_q—_ 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended July 30, 1932, were 2,701,- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 2,633,000 lbs.; 
same week last year, 4,682,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to July 30 this year, 
104,775,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
124,579,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended July 30, 1932, were 
3,934,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,516,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,036,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to July 30 this year, 
139,818,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
108,705,000 Ibs. 

re 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended July 30, 1932: 











Week ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
July 30, 1932........ CO <c5. ee 
Jaly 23, 1982:....... 7,354 1196 4-5 
July 16, 1932........ See” ceases u 
July, 10, 1932.....\.. eee oe 3,988 

fam me 

317,008 44,234 164, 
~ “Serene ie eee 13,945 
July 25, 1981..:..... 5,628 1,486 15,080 
ae 
492,477 49,460 226,080 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A good steady 
market prevailed on packer hides this 
week, with a fairly good average week’s 
business. A total of around 60,000 hides 
of big packer take-off have been re- 
ported so far, running mostly to 
straight July take-off, and around 11,000 
more sold at the end of last week, all 
at steady prices. 

The interest appeared to be a little 
broader than previous week and the 
buying more scattered. Tanners are 
concentrating their efforts on securing 
better prices for leather, and the better 
prices paid recently for raw materials 
have resulted in concessions on leather 
prices being more generally refused. Al- 
though advances have been difficult to 
secure, the price structure generally is 
considerably firmer, especially for sole 
leather stocks. 

Total of 6,900 native steers moved at 
54%c, and 6,500 more sold at close of 
last week same basis. One lot of 600 
extreme native steers brought 5%c. 


About 5,700 butt branded steers sold 
this week at 5%4c, with 1,400 more at 
end of last week same basis. Total 
of 18,100 Colorados moved at 5c. About 
2,000 July heavy Texas steers sold late 
last week at 544c. Total of 2,600 light 
Texas steers brought 4%c, with 800 
more at close of last week at 4%c also. 
One lot of 700 extreme light Texas 
steers brought 5c, and more moved with 
branded cows. 


Heavy native cows inactive, except 
for a car sold by small packer associa- 
tion at 5c, steady. Total of 19,200 light 
native cows, mostly Julys, reported so 
far at 542c. Three packers moved 7,500 
branded cows at 5c, all steady prices. 


Native bulls last sold at 3%c for May 
to July take-off but quoted around 3%c, 
nom.; branded bulls about 3c, nom. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packer market quoted nominally 
around 5c for native all-weights and 
4%c for branded. Some local lots have 
moved quietly recently but a few still 
offered. Various outside lots have been 
reported moving at 4%@lc under these 
prices, according to quality, location, 
etc. 

Local small packer association moved 
balance of July production at end of 
last week at steady prices; 3,000 light 
native cows at 54c, 1,900 extreme light 
native steers 544c, 2,700 branded cows 
5c, 700 heavy native cows 5c, and 1,400 
Colorados 5c. Also couple cars bulls 
this week, at 8c for May-June take-off 
and 3%c for Julys. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market moderately ac- 
tive and steady. One lot of 4,000 La- 
Platas sold to Europe early at $17.37% 
gold, equal to 5%c, c.if. New York, 
which was paid for a few at end of pre- 
vious week; also 10,000 Brazilian 
Saladeros to Russia equal to 6%c. 
Later, 4,000 Sansinenas sold to Ger- 
many, 1,000 LaPlatas to Europe, and 
4,000 Wilson steers to England, all at 
$17.37%4, or 5%c; also 3,000 Santa Fe 
_— going to Europe at $18.00, or 

c. 


_COUNTRY HIDES —Trading con- 
tinues quiet on country descriptions. 
low patent leather and general upper 
leather business has resulted in little 


interest in country extremes, except 
where they can be bought very cheaply. 
All-weights quoted 3% @3%ec, selected, 
delivered; a car sold at 3%4c, delivered, 
late last week. Heavy steers and cows 
3@3%c, nom. Buff weights quoted 3% 
@3%c for actual trading. Extremes 
range 4%@4%c, with some outside 
offerings a shade under this basis. Bulls 
2%@2%c, nom. All-weight branded 
around 2%@2%c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKINS—Open trading awaited 
to definitely establish the market on 
packer calfskins. Last open trading in 
regular weights was at 7c for St. Paul 
Junes, and 8c for 9%/15-lb. St. Paul 
Julys. Offerings of Julys held at 8@ 
8%c, and one packer reports scattered 
sales ranging from 7c to 8%c, depend- 
ing upon points, quality, etc. 

Chicago city calfskins stronger, with 
a car 8/10-Ib. sold at 5c, and a car 
10/15-Ib. at 64%c, advances of “ec and 
%e. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., quoted 
around 5%@5%c; mixed cities and 
countries 4%@4%c; straight countries 
4@4%c. About 4,000 Detroit city light 
calf and deacons sold at 35c. 


KIPSKINS—One packer sold 5,000 
July native kipskins at end of last week 
at 7c for northerns and 6c for south- 
erns; later, another packer sold 6,000 
July northerns at 74ec. Over-weights 
are held at 7c for northerns and 6%c 
for southerns, and branded 6%c asked. 


Chicago city kipskins last sold at 544c 
but quoted 6@6%c, nom. Outside cities 
514%4@6c, nom.; mixed cities and coun- 
tries 414%4@5c; straight countries 4@ 
Ate. 

Packer July regular slunks sold at 
40c; a few hairless at 25c. 

HORSEHIDES—Interest in horse- 
hides continues light, with choice city 
renderers quoted $1.70@2.00, as to buy- 
ers’ and sellers’ ideas; mixed city and 
country lots range $1.50@1.65. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts continue 
easy around 4@4%c for full wools, 
short wools not wanted. Production of 
shearlings is light and packers appear 
to have little difficulty in moving these 
around steady prices; one packer sold 
another car this week at 17%c for No. 
1’s, and 12%c for No. 2’s, steady; an- 
other packer moved a car previous week 
at 20c and 15c. Pickled skins unchanged 
and offered on graded basis at $2.25 per 
doz. for blind ribby lambs and $1.50 for 
ribby lambs, last reported trading 
prices; $1.60@1.80 per doz. for straight 
run quoted in other directions. Spring 
lamb pelts moving around 10c. Outside 
packer wooled pelts unchanged around 
40c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market quiet and 
unchanged, all packers having sold July 
productions previous week at 5%c for 
native and butt branded steers, and 5c 
for Colorados. 

COUNTRY HIDES—tTrading light in 
country hides, with buyers slow to pay 
any advances. All-weights held around 
3c. Extremes quoted around 4@4%c 
asked, with buffs around 3%4c. 

CALFSKINS—Prices a shade strong- 
er were obtained for packer calfskins 
this week. The 5-7’s last sold at 50@ 
60c, as to collectors’ and packers’ skins. 


39 


About 8,000 of 7-9’s sold at 70c for col- 
lectors’ and 80c for packers’ calf. About 
4,000 9-12’s sold at $1.10 for packers’ 
skins, and reported later that this was 
secured for collectors’ also. 


acorn 
N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES. 


Monday, August 1, 19832—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 4.95@5.05; Dec. 
5.80@5.85; Mar. 6.45n. Sales 6 lots. 

New—Close: Sept. 4.25b; Dec. 5.80n; 
Mar. 6.50@6.60; June 7.00b. Sales 5 
lots. 

Tuesday, August 2, 1982—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 4.90@5.00; Dec. 
5.75 sale; Mar. 6.40n. Sales 22 lots. 

New—Close: Sept. 4.25@4.40; Dec. 
5.75n; Mar. 6.48@6.54; June 7.00n. Sales 
20 lots. 

Wednesday, August 3, 1932——Old 
Contracts— Close: Sept. 4.95@5.00; 
_— 5.88 sale; Mar. 6.45n. Sales 14 
ots. 

New—Close: Sept. 4.25@4.50; Dec. 
5.85n; Mar. 6.50 sale; June 6.95b. Sales 
11 lots. 

Thursday, August 4, 1932—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 5.08 sale; Dec. 
5.88@5.90; Mar. 6.55n. Sales 18 lots. 

New—Close: Sept. 4.45@4.65; Dec. 
5.85n; Mar. 6.60@6.65; June 7.10n. 
Sales 16 lots. 

Friday, August 5, 1932—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 5.25@5.30; Dec. 
6.15 sale; Mar. 6.85n. Sales 4 lots. 

New—Close: Sept. 4.50b; Dec. 6.10n; 
Mar. 6.90 sale; June 7.45b. Sales 6 lots. 

The Hide Exchange will be closed 
‘Saturdays, during July and August. 


Pa ate 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Aug. 5 1932, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 





Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
° Aug. 5. week. 1931. 
Spr. nat. 

OS eae 6 @ 6%n 6 64%4n 13 
Hvy. nat. strs. g 5 5% 12ax 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 5% 5ign 12ax 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

SE: chee 5% g 5% 12ax 
Hvy. Col. strs. 5 5 114%ax 
Ex-light Tex. 

rer 5 @5 llax 
Brnd’d cows. 5 @ 5 liax 
Hvy. nat. cows 5 @ 5 11% 
Lt. nat. cows 5% @5% 11 12 
Nat. bulls .. 344n 3%@ 3%n 7 
Brnd’d bulls. 3n 3 @ 3%n 6n 
Calfskins ... 74@ 8% 7%@ 8 16 17n 
Kips, nat.... ™ 6 @ 6%n 13% 
Kips, ov-wt.. Jax 5 @ i 12% 
Kips, brnd’d. 6%ax 4%@ 4%n 10 @10%n 
Slunks, 232% 80 


reg... a 
Slunks, hris..25 30 @25 25 30 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @ in Sin 11 12n 
Branded ... 44n 44%n 104%@l1in 
Nat. bulls .. 3% 3ign Tn 
Brnd’d bulls. 2% ##2%@ 3n 6n. 
Calfskins ... 5% 5 Sin 124%@13n 
We Ssiceese 6 6%4n 5 5ign 12 

Slunks, reg..30 35n 30 70 72% 
Slunks, hris.. 


lam 
Dry pelts 
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CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. 


Chicago, Aug. 4, 1932. 
CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Grainfed steers with weight, 
strong, instances 25c higher; compar- 
able grade light steers, barely steady; 
grassy and shortfed steers, 25@40c low- 


er. Weight commanded substantial 
premium throughout week, heavy steers 
remaining scarce. Strictly drylot offer- 
ings, all weights, in minority, but run 
of grassy and shortfed kinds increased, 
especially the supply of grassy and 
cakefed southwesterns. Light heifer 
and mixed yearlings, also butcher heif- 
ers grading medium upward, 25c high- 
er; strictly grainfed cows, firm; grass 
fat offerings, weak to 25c lower; cut- 
ters moderately active, about steady; 
bulls, 10@25ce off, light kinds showing 
most decline; vealers, $1.00 lower. Top 
on weighty steers was $9.70; best long 
yearlings, $9.25; light yearlings, $9.00; 
heifer yearlings, $8.00. Strictly grain- 
fed steers, $8.75 upward; shortfeds, 
$6.00 @7.50. 

HOGS—Compared with one week ago: 
Market 15@25c lower, heavier weights 
off most; pigs and light lights, weak to 
15e lower. Increased proportion of 
heavy butchers broke early market in 
that division. Underweights were scarce 
throughout. Week’s aggregate receipts 
little changed from week ago, but ex- 
cessive supply today broke prices. 
Week’s top, $5.00; closing top, $4.85; 
180 to 220 lbs., $4.65@4.80; 230 to 260 
Ibs., $4.35@4.70; 270 to 320 Ibs., $4.10 
@4.35; 140 to 170 lbs., $4.40@4.70; 
plain lots, down to $4.00; pigs, $3.75@ 
4.25; plain light kinds, down to $3.00; 
packing sows, $3.15@3.65; smooth 
lightweights, $3.75@4.00. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
All killing classes around 25c lower, 
unfinished lightweight lambs off more 
in instances. Prices fluctuated widely 
in sympathy with receipts, which be- 
came excessive around mid-week. Clos- 
ing bulks follow: Good native ewe and 
wether lambs, $5.50@5.75; few choice 
kinds, $6.00@6.25; week’s top natives, 
$6.75, rangers $6.50; good to choice 
lambs scaling 75 to 88 lbs., $5.50@ 
6.10; native throwouts, $3.50; few, $3.75 
and $4.00; yearling wethers, $4.00@ 
4.50; slaughter ewes, $1.50@2.25. 


fe -- 
Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains. 
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Live Stock Markets 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Aug. 4, 1932. 


CATTLE—A weaker undertone in the 
eastern dressed meat trade was re 
sponsible for a 15@25c decline in grain 
fed steers and yearlings, while western 
grassers were reduced 25@40c as com- 
pared with a week ago. Choice 1,154-lb. 
fed steers sold at $9.10 for the week’s 
ton, while best yearlings went to $9.00, 
with most of the grain fed natives go- 
ing at $7.25@8.50. Wintered and fed 
grassers brought $6.00@7.25, and 
straight grass fat kinds went from 
$3.50@5.50. Light mixed yearlings and 
fed heifers ruled steady to strong, while 
other she stock closed at weak to 25c 
lower levels. Bull prices were strong, 
and vealers held fully steady, with the 
late top at $5.00. 

HOGS—The week’s trade in hogs 
was very uneven, with the general trend 
toward lower levels. Offerings scaling 
from 240 lbs. down sold to the best ad- 
vantage and were quoted around 25c 
lower for the week while heavier 
weights were neglected and are selling 
at 25@35c lower levels. Choice 180- to 
210-lb. weights closed at $4.40 for the 
late top while the majority of the 170- 
to 250-Ib. averages sold from $4.25@ 
4.40. Desirable 260- to 325-lb. butchers 
ranged from $3.90@4.20 and around 
340- to 360-lb. butchers went at $3.70@ 
3.80. Late sales of 140- to 160-lb. 
weights were noted from $4.00@4.30. 
Packing sows are 15@25c lower at 
$2.75@3.40. 

SHEEP—The week’s early advance on 
fat lambs and yearlings was more 
than erased, and final values are around 
25c under a week ago. Best range lambs 
scored $6.25 at the opening, while de- 
sirable native reached $6.00. On the 
close, however, best natives went at 
$5.50, but no range offerings were 
available. Texas yearlings were fairly 
numerous at $3.25@5.75, and a few 
rangers brought $4.25 at the high time. 
Matured sheep held about steady, with 
fat ewes selling from $2.00 down. 


te 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 4, 1932. 


CATTLE—Unevenness featured the 
week’s cattle trade, with native steers, 
mixed yearlings and heifers mostly 50c 
lower, spots off less on best steers and 
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common kinds. Western grass steers, 
50@75c lower; cowstuff, 25@50c lower; 
bulls, 25@40c higher; vealers, steady, 
Top 1,123-lb. steers scored $9.10, with 
best yearlings $8.65 and bulk of native 
steers $6.00@8.90; most good and choice 
steers, $7.50@8.90. Bulk of western 
grass steers brought $4.25@6.00; top, 
$6.60. Best mixed yearlings registered 
$8.25; top for straight heifers, $7.50; 
most good and choice mixed and heifers, 
$6.50@7.50; medium fleshed kinds, $5.25 
@6.25. Top cows made $4.75; bulk of 
beef kinds, $2.50@3.25; low cutters, 
$1.00@1.50. Top sausage bulls attained 
$3.40 on the close, with vealers going 
from $5.50 down. 

HOGS—After opening the week ona 
higher basis, porker values slumped to 
a point 15@25c below the prices of last 
Thursday. The top for the week was 
$5.00, with the late top $4.70. Bulk of 
hogs finished at $4.20@4.60; sows, $3.10 
@3.40. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs opened strong. 


but later slipped back to finish stead 
for the Thursday to Thursday period. 
The week’s top was $6.50, with the prac- 
tical top Thursday at $6.00, a few at 
$6.25. Bulk of lambs finished at $5.50 
@5.75; throwouts, $3.00@3.50; fat ewes, 
$1.00@1.50. 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
Omaha, Neb., Aug. 4, 1932. 
CATTLE—Slaughter steers and she 
stock worked steadily, and in some in- 
stances, sharply lower during the week. 
Most fed steers and yearlings lost 25@ 
50c from last week’s close, with extremes 
on medium to good yearlings 75c lower. 
Strictly choice weighty steers were in 
best demand and are barely steady to 
25c lower. Heifers and cutter grade 
cows lost 25@50c; beef cows, 50c@ 
$1.00. Bulls closed strong to 25c high- 
er; vealers, weak to 50c lower. Choice 
weighty steers and medium weights 
topped for the week at $9.25. 
HOGS—Thursday to Thursday com- 
parisons show hogs generally 5@10c 


lower, although sows ended 5@lic 
higher. Spots on light lights were 30c 
lower. Thursday’s top rested at $4.40; 


bulk good and choice 170 to 260 lbs., 
$4.20@4.35; 260 to 350 lbs., $3.70@ 
4.25; 140 to 170 lbs., $3.60@4.25; sows, 
$3.15@3.60; stags, $3.00@3.50. _ 

SHEEP—After a higher opening on 
the Monday market lambs weakened 
sharply and comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday uncovers a net loss of fully 
25c. Yearlings and sheep held generally 
steady. Thursday’s bulk sorted range, 
native, fed wooled and fed clipped 
lambs was $5.50, while good grade year- 
lings sold $3.50@3.75; good and choice 
ewes, $1.25@1.75. 

i 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 4, 1982. 

CATTLE—Slaughter steers and year- 
lings found a buyers’ market this week 
and ruled 25@50c lower, plainer kinds 
off most. Choice yearlings and medium 
weight beeves topped at $9.00, several 
loads brought $8.50@8.85, and a spread 
of $6.50@8.35 cleared most grain-feds. 
Beef cows declined 50c, and other fat 
she stock suffered 25c losses. Odd lots 
choice heifers made $7.50@7.75; car 
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lots, largely $7.00 down. Grass beef 
cows bulked at $2.25@3.75 and low cut- 
ters and cutters brought $1.35@2.25 
largely. Bulls and vealers are little 
changed. Medium bulls turned at $2.85 
down, and select vealers reached $6.00. 


HOGS—Less urgent demand and 
slightly increased cleared receipts at un- 
evenly weak to 20c lower prices. Thurs- 
day’s top made $4.40, and most 170- to 
240-lb. weights made $4.00@4.30. Good 
and choice 250- to 290-lb. butchers sold 
largely $3.90@4.15, with 300 to 370 lbs. 
mainly $3.65@4.00. Light lights went 
at $3.75@4.15. Packer sows cleared 
readily from $3.10@3.65, a few, $3.70. 

SHEEP—Sharp late declines dropped 
fat lamb prices mostly 25c under a week 
ago. The late bulk of fat native lambs 
made $5.25@5.50; top, $5.50; week’s 
shipper top, $6.35. Strictly choice 
range offerings were absent, and the 
late salable supply brought mostly 
$5.25, sorted heavily. Aged sheep 
searce and steady, with choice handy 
weight ewes quoted $1.75 down. 


fo 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 3, 1932. 


CATTLE — Meagerness of supplies 
proved a stabilizing factor in the fed 
cattle market this week, values holding 
at unchanged prices. Grassy stock, 
which predominated, ruled weak to in 
spots 25c or more lower. Bulk of the 
fed crop scored at $7.00@8.00; well- 
bred Dakota grassers, to $6.25; most 
ordinary natives, $3.50@5.50. Grass 
cows centered at $2.50@3.25; heifers, 
$3.00@4.50; desirable Montanas, $6.25; 
fed yearlitigs, to $8.00. Low grade 
grass heifers and most cutters centered 
at $1.25@2.25; medium grade bulls, 
$2.75 down. Vealers have shown little 
td change, selling mostly at $3.50@ 


HOGS—Some price downturns ruled 
on hogs, light and mediumweights aver- 
aging steady to 10c lower; heavy 
butchers and sows, 10@15c lower. Bet- 
ter 160- to 230-Ib. butchers sold at $4.45 
@4.65; medium grades, to $4.00; 230- 
to 300-lb. weights, $3.75@4.45; bulk of 
sows, $3.35@3.60; heavies, to $3.00; 
most pigs, $4.00@4.25. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs unchanged 
for week, better natives scoring at 
$5.75; bucky lambs, $4.75; throwouts, 
to $3.00. Ewes held steady, with sales 
from 50c@$1.75 according to weight 
and condition. 


—_y——__ 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Aug. 4, 1932. 


Unusually heavy hog receipts at 21 
concentration yards and 7 packing 
ate in Iowa and Minnesota were 
largely responsible for a sharp break 
mM prices at mid-week. Current quota- 
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Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


tions are 20@30c lower than a week 
ago. General rain and the resultant in- 
terruption of field work accounted to 
some extent for the heavy loading. Late 
bulk of 180- to 220-Ib. weights, $4.10@ 
4.35; 230- to 260-Ib. averages, $3.90@ 
4.20, 270- to 300-lb. weights, $3.70@ 
4.00; packing sows, mostly $3.00@3.35; 
light weights, to $3.50; big weights, 
down to $2.60. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 
packing plants for week ended Aug. 4: 


This Last 

week. week. 

oR ree 17,500 11,100 
A ee eee ,900 10,800 
SS as 28,800 36,200 
is: Ps Bae occ cidcvccesac 1,800 10,400 
Wednesday, Aug. 3............ 23,200 13,200 
TRG, | BN Bs v2 oF asec decvce 26,400 17,100 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 


Eat! Se 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended July 30, 1932: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended July 30....1€6.009 402.000 305,000 
Previous week .......... 199.000 370.000 307,000 
EE Gili pants ay treaaeeroie GE 7,000 401.000 352,000 
EE ol cbc ciao a ccameem Oana 159,000 431,000 295,000 
eer 240.000 548,000 288.000 
SE 5c Ealvinveeh ibs ean 207,000 442,000 271,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Week emtled Fuly 9O......6 cvscccsivcccdevcess 338,000 
Oe eee ee eee 
BEE - 'v\aip.oawene Cutnds wt dettie es > ee Sean 384.000 
EN 'a thuneeie.c vc weelr sue aeeanienee eke eraa ree 490,000 
TE. hccwtins <oncenne deshdieveoesccbeaebean 385,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended July 30.....126.000 295,000 169,000 
Previous week .......... 136,000 276,090 190.000 
See 177,000 323.000 232.000 
SEE wn'c:ue.coeeanauena ae 118.000 335,000 215,000 
SE Sdacdend che enw ereeee 175.000 426,000 218,000 


SOME cs S50 2b cea Sake 146,000 330,000 196,000 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN JULY. 
Receipts, weights and range of top 
rices of hogs at National Stock Yards, 
ll., for July, 1932, with comparisons, 

are reported by H. L. Sparks & Co., 
as follows: 


July, July, 

1932. 1931. 

Receipts, number .............. 173,993 170,496 

Average weight, lIbs............. 211 208 
ne prices: ‘ 

SR sivcveteeenees caseres $5.40 $8.50 

EE Sia 6.030508 dmeannssecee 4.75 7.20 

RUETOES GBs cicctivewesscdetes 4.74 7.29 


Hog quality shows improvement and 
a good many choice heavy hogs are in- 
cluded in the runs. Indications point 
to liberal receipts during August, with 
the corn crop reported the best in years. 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, July 29, 1932, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 





Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

July 29. week. 1931. 
CORNED bck: aii 5aG4 ows + 97,819 115,587 65.871 
Kansas City, Kan....... 4 56,934 29,472 
“eee aa 36,373 48,652 36,346 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 38,417 29,002 30,754 
EE MED enna Se cet eenes 19,486 19,910 26,588 
7. ee ere ’ 23,236 30,978 
Fe eee 15,732 15.977 10,727 
pew ween & de Giaice ies 29,002 29,002 7,861 
REE . haticlg ss p hatanses 305,322 346,304 248,597 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 
centers for the week ended July 30, 1932, with 
comparisons : 

















CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ended. Prev. week, 

Jialy 30. week. 1931. 
SOE Fe 25,735 25,264 27,185 
Bees. GOOF = cc cccsceese 24,816 608 18,681 
0 Oe Cie dak Wome walaite 12,8382 17,314 626 
FS OR eee 13,867 14,167 14,325 
ls ML S55 6's eleainne oa 5,597 5,451 »522 
OE ar ae 4,682 5,161 10,486 
WEE. cine cecsquccascey 1,962 2,651 2,064 
. Seeeoe 3,837 6,970 7,900 
Philadelphia ............ 1,346 1,382 1,762 
Indianapolis ............ 1,335 1,416 1,578 
New York & Jersey City. 7,059 19,576 8,353 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,032 3,402 4,277 
ON ea 3,720 3,239 4,251 
ENE + ss cee oupecettoae 1,653 2,304 1,843 
TR sccenccreeusieode 111,473 135,905 132,853 

HOGS. 
SD: cnc v hee calcnen tee 88,120 83,072 63,996 
Kansas City ......ccceee 23,628 25,341 7,662 
ee ee 37,761 40,176 
East St. Louis 19,088 10,479 
St. Joseph 15,065 9,310 
Sioux City 19,503 4,600 
WMS . accu 12,250 8,773 
‘ort Wol 3,698 3,100 
Philadelphia 11,274 11,083 
Indianapolis 9,502 9,495 10,324 
New York & Jersey City. 27,681 29,454 »493 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,863 7,119 2,962 
Cincinnati 8,978 13,246 
pe Ee rer 5,3 6,793 
MN Beeatl caees aucee 239,997 
SO Serre eee 47,615 
Kansas City 20, 22,377 
0 Di thn tin and onsen 29 42,081 
East St. Louis 10,903 
St. Joseph ... 13 23,991 
Sioux City ... 12,608 
c. ih 2, 2,718 
Fort Worth .. i 20,935 
Philadelphia ..........0. 7, 5,918 9,623 
Indianapolis ............ 1,197 1,379 1,833 
New York & Jersey City. 68,378 63,997 81,258 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,7. 6,811 907 
CORNET |. on cciessssenns 6,71 6,719 5,054 
MEE, Seoavettacsteeses 4,211 3,946 5,270 
NONE ound sipped 241,421 232,640 287,173 
a oe 


LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD. 


Kinds of livestock slaughtered and 
yield in per cent and pounds for June, 
1932, with comparisons, reported by 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


June, May, June, 
1932. 1932. 1931. 
Av. live cost per 100 Ibs.: 
BE bee ines ohongs av eneb We $6.30 $4.97 $ 5.13 
WE nto is cnta ses qeomses * 4.96 5.02 
EL Kaen 0c eneheccs0cecee 6.22 3.22 3.36 
Sheep and lambs......... ‘7.40 5.77 5.45 
Average yield: P.ct P.ct. P.ct. 
GE ic ca ncweadwnnseneye wae 56.31 55.78 
CRED wtcscvsssciesseatces 7.92 58.16 57.65 
BE, Lots he kknen se. paws € 75.31 75.76 74.81 
Sheep and lambs.......... 49.10 48.41 48.70 
Average live weight: Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 





Classification: 
Cattle— P.ct. .. P.ct. P.ct. 
on cit niatniaeota new e 58.49 57.84 56.23 
Bulls and stags......... 3.79 3.91 3.96 
Cows and heifers....... 37.72 38.25 39.81 
Swine— 
IE c's ox 40 temweeancee 84 50.36 51.70 
pS a aa 43.52 49.05 47.56 
Stags and boars........ .64 0.59 0.74 
Sheep and lambs— 
=. ata Casa vided abees se 4.91 2.99 3.37 
Lambs and yearlings.... 95.09 97.01 96.63 




















Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Indianapolis 
Indiana 





Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock yy, a ng * Faty, Bo, 
centers for the week ended 

1932, with comparisons. ae 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
4,875 3,882 
3,857 2,599 
3,114 4,221 
1,921 1,142 
1,519 





Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Shippers 
Others 


Total 





73,924 41,071 
Brennan Pkg. Co., 4,218 or Independent Pkg. 
Lanham & Co., h 











Co., 1,081 hogs; Bo 1, 0g8 ; 
Hygrade Food mets Corp., 4,656 hogs; Agar 
kg. Co., 4, ho 
Not including 1,438 cattle, 500 calves, 31,178 
hogs, 19,422 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co 3,360 3,999 
Cudahy Pkg. 2,732 5,030 
Fowler Pkg. ones osne 
orris & Oo 2,235 3,182 
SEED GF GPa cccccesonsess 6,184 ‘ 
Wilson & Co 2,819 2,813 
—~)_ Pkg. Co 297 cose 
SEE wipscnecaeedes ouee 20 
GE Séescovtcencesecee 6,001 1,138 
WD Sévenerenumdbaaads 24,816 23,628 20,948 
OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co........ - 3,655 11,452 5,925 
Dold Pee ei Bk ceveouss 3,695 9, 7,512 
Dold Tb dandBesedss 839 5,508 nies 
Morris & ET Pee 1,639 2,477 = 
SRE aes 4,053 9,073 8,4 
ee BOS ee Pea eo++ 17,625 
agile Pkg. Co., 1 cattle; Geo. Hoffm 
Co., 43 cattle; Gr. Omaha Pkg. Co., man Pk. 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 71_cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 29 
cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 58 cattle; Lincoln 
Pkg. 265 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 116 cattle; 


Sinclair “Pkg. Co., 433 cattle; Wil 
cattle; Hunter Pkg. Co., 29 ‘cattle leon widenidnens 


Total: 15,280 cattle; 55,690 eed 24,844 sheep. 
BAST ST. LOUIS. 












































Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
our and Co..... 1,502 1,479 5,619 
Swift & Co......... 2049 2469 6.008 7189 
Morris & Co.......! 547 1,353 2/107 
Hunter Pkg. Co... .: 913 .... 2:963 1/200 
American Pkg. Co.. 176 110 892 107 
Krey Pkg. Co...... ae eooe «62088 
Sieloff Pkg. Co... ona 1,427 a 
Circle Pkg. Co...... bee "568 
,  arpeanaaes Pkg. Co. 745 504 
EE wediendideusins 2,736 7,610 
some eeeteeuesed K 3, oa 21,259 
ree 14,477 8,115 50,326 
Not including 2,693 cattle, 3,094 calves, 
hogs, and 3,699 sheep bought direct. 
8ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
ff  SSaae 2,051 672 8,426 
Armour and Co..... 2,101 637 7,287 S025 
WE wdebtss sue ebe 1,324 150 383,465 
Ot a ckcccen 5,476 1,468 19,178 14,589 
SIOUX OITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 1,274 124 7,107 2,126 
Armour and Co..... 1,548 130 6.952 2,905 
Swift & Co......... ,150 121 4,158 3,270 
SE: 260ndncdncewn 185 16 47 eves 
Res 1,141 3 5,366 
ME wiles ouccaties 5,298 394 23,630 8,301 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour a Mi cxas 1,108 471 2,242 2,883 
Wilson & Co....... 791 428 2,234 1,826 
MEE Srehctkcesneds 135 49 387 coee 
Wee sk . 2,084 948 4,863 4,700 
Not including 50 cattle bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 924 379 3,919 2,080 
Dold Pkg. Co...... 480 12 2,906 22 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 14 weee eee 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 60 eens 
Keefe-Le seaeranee. 15 bia 
Fred W. Dold....... 78 359 2 
RR es 1,571 301 7,184 2,064 
Not including 3,694 hogs bought direct. 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,715 3,073 6,676 3,239 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 310 852 wae's hited 
 § aaa 4,001 4,724 10,088 4,688 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,285 108 when 73 
MD ccpecveeceess 9€3 47 5,951 43 
0 ae 9,274 8,803 22,665 8.043 
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DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co. ....... 626 56 
497 126 
959 214 
coecedeceses 2,082 396 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves 
a | Pkg. Co. 508 3,793 
"36 
74 
701 481,879 
58 Shee 
618 529 
ee eee 3,462 6,205 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Kingan & Co........ 1,199 571 
Armour and Co..... 846 139 
Hilgemeier Prov. Co. 5 oes 
. ¥ eee 96 32 
Stumpf Bros. ...... ree. coos 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 21 ei 
Indiana Prov. Co... 46 21 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 30 2 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 112 8 
Maass Hartman Co. 34 13 
Art Wabnits ....... 10 60 
Hoosier Abt. Co.. 17 eos 
SED dedgwerncedsic 723 117 
Shippers seat. beeaees 1,527 1,387 
WOR cecdcetcuces 4,666 2,350 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
s Ww ag? Sons rine 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... 17 ecee 
BE. Kahn's } ak Co.. 1,020 299 
Kroger G. & B. Co. ‘217 178 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 3 awen 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 89 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. pal oune 
J. Schlacter & Sons. 99 139 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg 17 re 
John F. Stegner 295 277 
Shippers .. 29 568 
Others 950 509 
Total 2,747 «1,970 





Hogs. 
2,311 
2,196 
2,308 





6,815 


Hogs. 
5,576 


"43 
“i0 
5,729 





1,336 
324 
16,472 


Sheep. 

9,796 
16,718 
10,652 
37,166 





Sheep. 
1,411 
545 


“aT 





2,308 


. Sheep. 


1,084 
48 


id 

124 
Vili 
689 


9,070 


. Sheep. 


645 
5,235 


169 


37 
15,425 
500 





24,114 


Not including 781 cattle, 18 calves, 3,451 hogs, 


1,173 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers 
for week ended July 30, 1932, 


ses by markets 


CATTLE. 
Week 
ended, Prev 
July 30. week. 

















Batak coccccccecccssces 106,968 117,390 
. ph 
Gem GEA .. ccccccscscces 23, ,111 
Oklahoma City ......... 4, 7,119 
Sr 7,184 250 
EE .occccoceseseeess - 6,815 5,440 
i MD oscéeqedaceuces 665 22,691 
PERRWENGO cic cccscceccse 5,729 4,023 
Indianapolis ............ ,070 22,292 
eeiccowsseses 16,472 11,243 
TE cwcncesccseccgses 339,174 330,423 
SHEEP. 
RU PCCTTE TE PET 60,493 46,400 
Mamees Clty ...ccccccece 20,948 13,751 
Keats 0 bade ha 24,844 , 304 
East St. Louis ......... 25,839 15,248 
OS Ree 14,589 19,204 
_ eae ee 8,301 10,508 
Oklahoma City ........ 4,709 6,811 
WEEE. ccccccccvcccece , 054 1,440 
ear 37,166 15,931 
PGR 6 doe necctsvcene 043 5,798 
DERRWGS ccccccccccocce 308 1, 
Indianapolis ............ 19,070 5,784 
MIND <0 4 Sccvccebanse 24,114 
TE 6s a veccaawsvaueas 252,479 184,462 
-——&p-—- 


with comparisons: 


1,593 


soso 
O10 
28¢38 





148, 


a] 
ste 


ig 8 


oheocorwBSkB 
ae 
3-3 
NO 


eke 
#38 





8 
Ss 
® 


37,082 
22,377 
45, 
138,314 
27, 
13,461 
1,426 
2,718 


Bopon 
a8t88 





220,620 


CANADIAN CATTLE EXPORTS. 

Cattle exports from Canada during 
June, 1932, totaled 4,720 head, of which 
1,007 came to the United States and 
3,242 were shipped to Great Britain. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current comparative pericds 
are reported as follows: 














RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., July 25.... 7,129 1,075 22,707 8,006 
es., July 26... .11,152 1,984 23,320 12,604 
ed., July 27... .10,288 1,202 16,445 14,03 
pa, July 28... 4,230 1,708 20,817 13,48 
, July 29..... 1,119 656 17,297 6,730 
Bat, - July 30..... 500 100 6,000 1,000 
Total this week. .34,418 6,675 106,586 56,869 
Previous w i 6,479 104,124 58,510 
Year ago ........ 43,181 7,700 95,901 53,133 
Two years ago. ..28,308 7,266 114,204 57,80 

SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July 25.... sake 3, 915 
Tues, July ee * 135 3,752 1,504 
Wed., July 27.... 2 6 981 460 
Thurs., July 28.. 89 3,107 730 
Fri., July 29..... phag ; 570 
Sat., July 30..... cnas 100 
Total this week.. 8,514 230 15,768 4,369 
“ vious week .. 9, 392 8,783 11,238 
Year ago ....... 14,759 101 25,669 5,64 
Two years ago... 7,319 13 19,639 16,20 


Total receipts for month and year to July 30, 
with comparisons: 








— ‘Year 
1932. 1981 1932. 1931, 
Cattle ....:. 136,837 182,507 1,106,935 1,245,1% 
Calves anaes 28,063 . 277,055 327,261 
BMD ccccces 423,308 456,306 3,994,980 4,486,197 
oe eee 227,774 261,423 2,143,543 2,257,643 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. aaa Sheep. Lambs, 
8.00 4. $1.85 $ 5.6 
Week ended July 30.$ . ~ 4 be | 


vious week ..... .75 4.45 
19st peakeodee aeguen 8.10 6.50 2.75 1.35 
TED cevccecscccncep 9.20 8.65 3.00 8.50 
SD xvcceeeereotees 15.00 11.30 6.00 13. 
WIRD  cctecececsccees 5.05 10.60 5.75 14.9 
/ sass 11.75 9.35 5.90 14.3 
Ay. 1927-1981 ....$11.80 $ 9.30 $4.70 $11.8 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
N ies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
et supplies om 


ers at the Chicago Si a 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
*Week ended July 30...... 25,900 90,800 52,500 
Previous week ......-.+++- 27,205 95,341 47,272 
1931 28,422 70,322 47,519 
1930 \ 565 41,557 
1929 . 59,881 
1928 54, 46 





*Saturday, July 30, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
price of hogs, with comparisons: 





No. Avg. ——Prices— 

Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg 

*Week ended July 30. = 600 260 $5.15 $450 

Previous week ......- 124 260 5.10 445 
WER ccvcsesccccee te 991 257 8.40 

BD cccccccce .114,204 258 9.85 8.65 

BRD cceses .136,176 256 12.40 1130 

. are 102,467 250 11.65 108 

ME , Sates vkcnesas . 147,894 247 11.00 93% 

Av. 1927-1931 ...... 119,200 254 $10.65 $ 9.30 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
epection 


slaughtered at Chicago under federal it 
“for ‘week ended July 29, 1932, with com 


aseesg aan ff er eer 97,819 
Previous week ......ccccccceccccccccccces x) 
VOar AGO 2... cescccccccccccccnwecccececces 108 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and Sees during the week ended Thursday, 
Aug. 4, 1932, were as follows: 


ended, Pret 

en rf. 

Aug. 4. = 

Packers’ RMBEB occccctcccecces 56,444 SL 

Direct to packers PES REN ENE: 32,007 ans 

Shippers’ purchases ............++ 16,395 13, 
EE | nidnchesksrsentabeeneetaan 104,936 96,141 

—_@— 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended July 30, 1982: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Jersey City .....\.. 3,571 8,084 3,068 37 
Central eRe Fe 1,531 1,053 vids 18, 
New York ....... .- 1,008 2,967 
| 0 eer rere re 6,200 12,104 10.570 
Previous week ..... 6,386 12,211 10,475 
7,986 13,755 18,148 


Two weeks ago..... 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1932. 





Cleveland 


Cattle. 


Hogs. 
6,000 
500 


2,200 
1,500 





WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3, 1932. 


THURSDAY, 











6,000 
3,800 
4, 


400 
120 


300 
100 


18,000 
14,000 
4,000 
9,000 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Aug. 4, 1932, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily h and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 

Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... 

Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch. a 


= 
a 





(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch 


lat olotad oto 





bet wt ed ee ee alg 


4 
sbesaere 


1 
. sows (275- 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigsexcl.) 4. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
Choice 





ae 
= 


PNPo 


S3sz seek 


CNG. 6 enh icine c cvewceeccccses 
Good 


wuso 
Ance 


Choice 


Sao 
nee 
ase 


CNG 6 6 vced cic cicccveseses vous 
ee Tee re 
HEIFDRS (550-850 LBS.) : 
Choice .. 
Medium 
Common 
COWS: 
Choice 
Good 


ASAP 


wages 
suse RSES sz 


Jee. 2 88 8 8 





Com-med. 
Lew cutter and cutter 


BULLS (YRIS. EX. BEEF): 


Poop 
Doro 





3 4.75 
2 3.50 
GED cc cccsiecccesccccces 5 6.50 
SE. Giiniaheee 460e ds chnwtene 4 5.50 
PL Rubvabemeseeovqeeness 3 4.00 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
Bree cree 3008 5.50 
CIEE: ne ob eh <0 venwenceses 3. 4.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs. down)—Good-choice... 5.50@ 6.25 
TROD -dewle o odasvswbueedscoee 3508 5.50 
(All weights)—-Common ...... 3. 4.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.)—-Med-ch. ........ 3.00@ 4.75 
EWES: 
(90-120 Ibs.)—-Med-ch. ........ 2. 2.50 
(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 1. 2.25 
(All weights)—Cul-com. ..... L 2.00 


CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 8ST. PAUL. 


$ 4. 4.60 $ 3. 4.15 $ 3.75@ 4.358 4. 4.50 
4.55@ 4.70 4.10@ 4.35 410@ 4.40 4. 4.50 
4.55@ 4.70 4.10@ 4.40 4. 4.40 4. 4.50 
4.50@ 4.65 415@ 4.40 4.25@ 4.40 4.25@ 4.50 
4.35@ 4.60 415@ 4.35 4. 4.40 4.10@ 4.40 
4. 4.40 4. 4.25 4. 4.30 3. 4.25 
4. 4.25 3. 4.00 3.75@ 4.10 3.65@ 4.00 
3.10@ 3.50 3.15@ 3.60 2.65@ 3.50 2.85@ 3. 
Pk BR ie i 3. 3.85 4. 4.25 
4.48-220 Ibs. 3.89-260 Ibs. 4.15-246 Ibs. ........ aA 
8. 9.25 8. 9.00 8. 9.00 8. 8.90 
7.25@ 8.75 7. 8.25 6.75@ 8.25 7. 8.25 
5.00@ 7.25 5. 7.00 4.75@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.75 
4. 5.25 3.25@ 5.25 3. 4.75 3.75@ 5.75 
8.75@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.00 8. 9.25 8.25@ 9.00 
7.25@ 8.75 7. 8.25 6.75@ 8.35 7. 8.25 
5. 7.25 5.25@ 7.25 4.75@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.00 
4.25@ 5.25 3. 5.50 3. 4.75 4.00@ 5.75 
8.75@ 9.50 8. 9.15 8.35@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.00 
7. 8.75 7.25@ 8.50 7. 8.35 125@ 8.25 
5. 7.25 5. 7.25 5.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.25 
8.75@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.15 8.35@ 9.25 8.35@ 9.25 
7 2 8.75 T25@ 8.50 7250 8.35 +000 8.35 
7.50@ 8.00 6. 7.50 7.00@ 7.75 7.15@ 8.00 
6.50@ 7.50 S150 6.50 5.75@ 7.00 6. 7.15 
5. 6.50 BS 5.75 4. 5.75 5. 6.00 
3. 5.00 2.75@ 4.75 2.50@ 4.00 2.75@ 5.00 
4.50@ 5.00 oe 4.75 4.00@ 4.75 4: 5.25 
3. 4.50 3.00@ 4.00 3. 4.00 3. 4.00 
2.25@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.00 2. 3.00 2. 3.00 
pF 2.25 1.25@ 2.00 1, 2.00 1.00@ 2.25 
3.35@ 3.75 2.75@ 4.00 2.75@ 3.25 2. 3.50 
1300 3.40 2.00@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.75 3000 2.75 
4.00@ 5.50 4. 5.50 4. 5.50 3.50@ 6.00 
2.75@ 4.00 3. 4.50 2. 4.00 3. 4.00 
1.50@ 2.75 2.00@ 3.50 1. 2.50 2.00@ 3.00 
4.50@ 6.50 4.50@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.50 
250g 4.50 2.00@ 4.50 1.50@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.25 
5.25@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 
4.25@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.25 
3.00@ 4.25 3. 4.50 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.25 
3.00@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.00 300@ 4.00 
1.00@ 1.75 1.00@ 2.00 1.25@ 2.00 1.00@ 1.75 
1. 1.50 1.00@ 1.75 1. 1.75 .75@ 1.25 

50@ 1.00 .25@ 1.00 .75@ 1.25 .25@ 1.00 








CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week ended July 
28, 1932, with comparisons: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 


Up to 1,050 Ibs. 
Week Same 






ended v. week, 

July 28. week. 1931. 
ND o. die'slawie die weibe ire $ 6.50 $ 7.00 $ 6.75 
BO ccc cescesveves 6.00 6.25 6.35 
EEE ccccbaoanssad 5.50 5.00 6.25 
SEE nal og 65 elo.0' eb 4.0 4.50 5.00 4.75 
ree 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Primos Albert .......02. ‘iene aie 5.25 
ME MN oS cbhiciscoccde 5.00 5.50 6.00 
EE .. Sisco psenceuen cence 5.00 5.25 

VEAL CALVES. 
ESV occcsicaysccrved $ 6.50 $ 6.00 $ 7.75 
pS ee eee 5.25 5.50 6.75 
Ec cnc'vwevsecgnns 4.00 4.00 5.50 
SEY win Gales wese does 4.50 5.00 6.00 
Ne ee 4.50 4.50 6.00 
Prince Albert .......... 3.00 3.50 4.50 
BOND BOG crsesccsvssee 3.50 4.00 4.00 
re 3.50 3.50 4.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
; PE ee $ 5.70 $ 5.75 $ 9.10 
SEED. oe k.5 sn 000s oop ks 5.00 5.25 9.50 
Winnipeg .. - 5.15 4.75 8.00 
Calgary ws - 4.50 4.65 7.75 
Edmonton .... - 4.35 4.35 7.50 
Prince Albert - 4.85 4.95 7.75 
Moose Jaw ... . 4.85 4.70 8.20 
Saskatoon .... . 4.85 4.35 8.45 
GOOD LAMBS. 

a OP er ee en $ 7.00 $ 8.00 $ 9.00 
BNOED, 0 b'n:60 winesaseaed 6.50 7.00 7.50 
EEE ak e064 nekec wens 5.75 6.00 8.50 
it Ccand.s tis yainive 4.50 4.50 6.00 
Edmonton .............. 4.50 4.50 5.75 
Pramee Albert .... 2.2005 4.00 4.00 6.00 
RE cavesccvasves 4.75 4.75 7.00 
WEEE oot et.cunccecce 4.50 4.50 5.50 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 

Classification of livestock slaughtered 
during May, 1932, based on reports 
from packers representing nearly 75 
per cent of the total federal inspected 
slaughter, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


—Cattl a and 
eo Hogs—— Sheep 


os 
a. 3 zs 
g Re br H FF ? 
2 ofA a 5 & 
1931 Pct. Pct. Pet. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. 
Jan. 50.83 45.91 3.26 55.45 44.20 .85 94.04 5.06 
Feb. 52.47 44.36 8.17 55.88 44.19 .43 06. 4.00 
Mar. 58.14 43.86 3.00 54.72 44.75 .53 05.24 4.76 
Apr. 56.80 40.12 3.06 52.10 47.3% 92.22 7.78 
May 57.86 88.54 8.60 48.26 51.19 .56 92.23 7.77 
June 58.49 837.73 3.78 43.52 55.84 .64 95.00 4.91 
July 58.36 387. 3.84 86.85 62.42 .78 95.75 4.25 
Aug. 657.82 69 3.99 34.11 65.20 .60 94.73 5.27 
= 41.18 3.72 42.52 56.98 .55 95.72 4.28 
51.28 44.64 4.08 48.82 50.68 .50 95.11 4.89 
Nov. 51.00 45.67 3.88 58.12 46.45 .48 05. 4.55 
Dec. 54.10 42.02 2.98 54.11 45.59 .30 96.17 3.83 
Av. 54.75 41.75 3.50 40.01 40.60 .49 04.86 5.14 
1982. 

Jan. 04 40.53 3.43 54.07 45.66 .27 97.01 2.90 
Feb. 60.26 37.16 2.58 51.26 88 97.15 2.85 
Mar. 59 2.73 50.71 48.81 .48 97.01 2.99 
Apr. 58.59 38.34 3.07 49.25 50.07 .68 95.09 4.91 
May 57.84 38.25 3.91 49.05 50.36 .50 97.01 2.99 


Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains. ; 








President D. Roy Howland of Miller 
& Hart, Chicago, left this week for a 
brief European trip. 


President Samuel Slotkin of Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation was a 
visitor to Chicago this week. 


Ollie L. Jones, head of the lard de- 
partment of Swift & Company, is taking 
a short vacation at his Illinois farm. 


J. M. O’Rourke, head of the publicity 
department, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, is away from the office this week 
on a vacation. 

Lyle W. Jones, field representative of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, with headquarters at New York 
City, was in Chicago this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four days 
of this week totaled 12,893 cattle, 4,364 
calves, 52,197 hogs, 41,243 sheep. 


Jay C. Hormel, president of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., was in 
Chicago this week en route to the At- 
lantic seaboard for a brief vacation trip 
to Europe. 


H. J. Williams, vice president and 
general superintendent of Wilson & 
Co., is taking a two weeks’ motor trip 
to the Northern lake region, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Williams. 


William J. Lohman, of William J. 
hman, Inc., New York City, manu- 
facturers of air circulators and ozona- 
tors for use in meat plant coolers, was 
a business visitor in the city this week. 


F. R. Simpson of the commercial re- 
search department of Swift and Com- 
pany, returned this week from a visit 
to the Rocky Mountain region, during 
which he attended various livestock 
meetings. 


A. C. Schueren, president of the 
Vaughan Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of the “Jim Vaughan” electric 
meat cutter, sailed from New York 
on August 5 on the S. S. Europa for a 
trip to Great Britain and the Continent. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended July 30, 1932, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
July 30. week. week, '31. 
Cured meats, lbs. ..16,232,000 16,467,000 12,027,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . 29,473,009 34.486,000 42,278,000 
Lard, ibs. 5,501,000 4,961,000 5,569,000 


Ben Rosenthal, Dallas, Tex., manu- 
facturer of sausage and distributor of 
a complete line of provisions, was in 
Chicago this week purchasing additional 
equipment for his plant. He reports a 
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very favorable market situation in his 
home city and a good demand for all 
meats and meat products. 


Charles W. Kalbitzer, well-known 
operating and sales executive, is now 
manager of the plant of the Hygrade 
Food Products Corp. at his old home 
town, Wheeling, W. Va. He succeeds 
Frank Regan, who has been transferred 
to the management of the company’s 
business at Boston, Mass. 


Dr. W. Lee Lewis, director of the 
Department of Scientific Research of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, and Miss Inez Willson, home eco- 
nomics expert of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, were speakers at the 
lard conference at Ohio State Univer- 
sity at Columbus, O., this week. 


A. D. White, of Swift & Company, 
chairman of the Committee on Live- 
stock and Meat Exhibit for A Century 
of Progress Exposition, was in Wash- 
ington this week on business connected 
with the Exposition. He was ‘accom- 
panied by R. C. Pollock, general man- 
ager of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. 


ae 


TAXATION A COMMON PROBLEM. 
(Continued from page 23.) 
buying livestock and in selling meat, 
and with many other food products 
which are also available to the consum- 

er if he does not care to buy ours. 


Obviously, too, success in this busi- 
ness vitally concerns the livestock 
farmer for it is to his advantage as 
well as our own for us to make a profit 
sufficient to maintain the marketing 
facilities at his command. 

Livestock and Meat Price Advances. 

I have been asked to comment on the 
recent advance in livestock and meat 
values, and I should like to feel free 
to say that the upturn is a definite 
promise of better times but I am not 
given to predictions and prefer not to 
make any. 

Naturally we hope that this rather 
unexpected rise in livestock prices will 
be a continuing one, because higher 
prices for farm products would not only 
be helpful to the farmers who urgently 
need and deserve higher prices, but the 
consequent increase in the purchasing 
power of the farm population would be 
most beneficial to the entire business 
structure of the country. 

Briefly the reasons underlying the 
recent price advance are these: 

For many months the supply of meat 
which had to be sold was very large. 
During the last eight months, the total 
production of meat from animals 
slaughtered in this country was slight- 
ly greater than for the same period of 
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the previous year, and only two per 
cent under the five year average, where- 
as during this same period the con- 
sumer buying power of the country was 
the lowest in all our experience. 
Consequently livestock and meat 
prices were very low, because prices 
automatically move up or down accord- 
ing to the amount of meat which has 
to be moved into consumption, and ac- 
cording to the buying power of the pub- 
lic. Aside from energetic salesmanship 
and extensive advertising, price is the 
all-important factor in marketing meat, 
When Prices Went Up. 


Toward the end of June there was a 
decided let-up in the heavy hog re 
ceipts coming to market. Contrary to 
expectations of nearly all students of 
hog production, including government 
experts, receipts fell off, materially 
lessening the supply of pork. Natu 
hog prices began to rise, and inasm 
as the smaller amount of pork ayail- 
able reduced the aggregate supply of 
all meats available, steer and lamb 
prices also picked up. 

The result is that we have had the 
most encouraging improvement in an 
important business index that has oe- 
curred in several years. 

Whether this improvement will bea 
lasting one, I cannot say. The live 
stock and meat business is certainly 
large enough and important enough as 
compared with other basic industries 
to be regarded as a business barometer 
but continuing improvement in business 
generally depends upon so many fae- 
tors, domestic and international, over 
which neither farmers nor packers have 
any control whatsoever and evidences 
of betterment in these directions are as 
yet so obscure that I do not care to 
guess what bearing the recently better 
prices for livestock will have on the 
future course of general economic re- 
covery. 

I am hopeful, however, that the im- 
provement we have seen in this busi- 
ness in the last month may prove to be 
so well founded that we may later look 
back upon it as the opportunity which 
enabled the livestock producers and 
packers to lead the way back to better 
conditions. 

Here’s Where It Comes In. 


I do not believe, however, that this 
country can again enjoy the more en 
perous days we are seeking until the 
farmers, packers and other business 
men make up their minds to dispose of 
a problem which is far more serious 
than livestock and other commodity 
prices. That problem is taxation—the 
most important issue confronting the 
American people. ee 

No doubt everyone has had his i 
come substantially reduced in the last 
few years and all of us have had to cut 
our expenses accordingly. On the other 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC, ||NEW 1932 CATALOG 
ae NINTH " i 
here AND NOBLE STREETS just o the press: 
= PHILADELPHIA 
oe Profusely illustrated, this 
meat 172-page book shows the 
orices PROVI st © N complete line of St. John 
— BROKER quality equipment for meat 
d a packers and sausage man- 
. pub- ufacturers. It describes 
nai in detail each of the hun- 
is t j in- 
mell Member of New York Produce Exchange _— of pieces = svhich 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange ment—every one of whic 
has built up a fine reputa- 
oan tion for quality, durability 
ry to and economy. Completely 
its of indexed for ready refer- 
nment ence. 
>rially 
u es 
smu Write today for 
S 
) 
"Tamb your FREE copy 
id the No cost—no obligation. A copy 
in an will be sent to you promptly 
aS 0t- on request. Write today! 
live E ST. JOHN & CO 
‘tainly 6 * « * 
igh as . 
sti 917 West 49th Pl. Chicago, Ill. 
me 
isiness 
y = hand, taxes instead of going down have sions telling us what to do and how to and city councils to reduce expenses. 
> hel gone up. Now there are two facts about do it. Congress and other legislative Must Reduce Expenses. 
dena this situation that are elemental. bodies, subject as they are to political Genersl. elections. wi Ba bela the 
are as In the first place, taxes affect every- €xpediencies, are not altogether to 227 and we should demand that every 
are to one whether or not he owns real estate, blame for it because there has been an ‘Congidate who wants our vote pledge 
better buys luxuries, or pays a tax on his own increasing tendency in the last few himself to work energetically toward 
on the income. In the second place, there is years for organized minorities and well reduction in the expenses of the gov- 
nic re- no good reason why the federal, state Meaning groups to call on the govern- ernment. When a business man or a 
and local governments should be im- Ment to do things that the country asa mer places a man in an important 
he im- |} mune to the necessity of reducing ex- Whole can just as well do without. position, he always tells the man very 
3 busi- penses in keeping with the reduced pay- _—In the situation now confronting the definitely what the job is and outlines 
> to be ing capacity of the people. nation, our governing bodies must act the policy to govern his activities. 
er look Last month the American people be- as does a corporation’s board of direc- Taxpayers should adopt the same 
which gan to pay the highest taxes ever as- tors or the heads of a family when practice in electing men to represent 
‘s and sessed by the federal government in income falls short of expenditures. They them in national, state and municipal 
better time of peace. The plain fact of the cannot keep their heads above water } 2 the tie 
tt : ‘ ; ere at government If the farmers of the na 
matter is that taxation is becoming by merely eliminating waste. They tion will join with the business inter- 
x little short of ruinous, and sooner or have to discontinue doing many things octs and work together in the cause of 
t this later you and I and our neighbors in which they would like to do and out of tax reduction we can do much to bring 
: oe the cities as well as on ‘the farms are which they may possibly get some bene- back better times. 
tit the going to revolt. People in this country fit. They have to determine which of We are a nation in which public 
nsiaall simply will not continue to pay 20 per their activities can be dispended with opinion, once informed of the facts, as- 
an cent to 30 per cent of their earnings for and which cannot and, in general, they umes a tremendous power of accom- 
seria taxes, and it is time that we let our confine their expenditures to those plishment. I believe that the recuper- 
modity oe one know it. Farmers things which are absolutely essential. tive forces which are now at work in 
' up ma cord t oe ee as ners. — The only way to reduce government agriculture, in industry and in banking 
ng the iiberations oe +" a like People and expenses is to reduce government ac- in this country can be materially aided 
ae See Senereee tivities, and the only people who can and the greater realization of their 
his in- Too Much Government. bring about a real reduction in govern- wholesome effects can be considerably 
he last The real reason for burdensome tax- mental activities are the taxpayers hastened if the people themselves will 
1 to cut ation, is, of course, that we are over- themselves. It cannot be done merely exercise the initiative arid determina- 
e other governed. We have too many commis- by urging congress, state legislatures tion to solve this tax burden. 
—— 
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THE E. KAHN’S SONS CO. 
Beef and Pork Packers 
“American Beauty” Hams, Bacon, Lard 
Carload Shippers of Dressed Beef, Calves and Lambs 


Send us your inquiries 
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CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
Aug. 4, 1932. 


REGULAR HAMS. 








Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
a <timeewdes 10% 10 11% 
Sy gdheees%en 10 io” n® 
1344 velib-Jeumas 9% 9% 10% 
i err 9% o% 10% 
i018 range 9% eeee weer 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
SE idbieswues 9% , 10 
De vécovsvces 9 een 9g 10 
MEE c4kye0wese 9% Oly 10 
16-22 range 9 @9% eeee 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
sO 10% 10 11 
ME esdecedens 10% ion He 
DE. ctbneeevon 10% 10% 11% 
i beoay 10% 10% 11% 
a4 niga enewae $2 0% 10% 
ea: § 3 si 
esmmecsses 73 7% 
a 2... 7” i 
MD cstbcucees 6% ™% 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
DUE < oneesaee 7 7 7 
eo Cadeépeusen oa 7 ae 
- a 5 6 7 
WE Sencdyeses 5% 6 ou 
SPD wewebicees 5% 5% 6% 
BELLIES. 
Cured 
Green 
Sq. Sdis. 8.P. Cured. 
8 ™% 8% 
8 7% 8% 
7™% 7% 8 
7% 7% 7% 
7% ™% 7% 
7 7 7% 
D. 8. BELLIES. 
———Clear Rib. 
Standard. Fancy. 
rn. sanbncesien 7% anes 
Fees 6% 1% ace 
Sains 6% 7%, ies 
aA 656 7 65g 
PE ectesckens 65% 7% 65 
. scseuewed 654 65% 
SL cacao kalecas 65 65% 
eee 6% 6% 
Wa avdiscesecs 6% 6% 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. Export Trim. 
SE icevslivewdaewse eves 5 
© Geeitrcnt wetness ene ta 3 Hn 
DED tits numteene Featee< 5 5% 
BEE seceevecedsvcestedés 5% 5% 
SD inireneaG6b.kaikine nubian 5% 5% 
ET: Gt tcccgueubedadtesen 55g 5% 
GD Wenceobevetdncsesees 5% 6% 
OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears .......... 35-45 6%n 
Extra short ribs ........... 35-45 6%n 
Regular plates ............. 6-8 4% 
EES withthe 0 Ciixée'n eieien 4-6 4% 
tt Ml téineccsséaaneses aden 5 
Green square jowls ........ 5 
Green rough jowls .......... 4% 


PURE VINEGARS 


P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


é? TH LA SALLE STREET 
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FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1932. 





Sept 4.90 4.92% 4.90 4.92%4b 

 —ee cle roan rectihe 

Jan. ... 4.37% 4.37%4b 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. .. 6.25 6.25 6.20 6.20 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1932. 

LARD— 

Sept. .. 4.85 4.90 4.85 4.874ax 

Oct. ... 4.82% 4.8714 4.82% 4.82%b 

Jan. . 4.35 4.35 4.32% 4.32% 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

BOS. oo cece rom 6.20n 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3, 1932. 

LARD— 

Sept 4.85 4.90 4.85 4.90 

Oct. 4.8214 4.85 4.8214 4.85b 

Jan 4.30 4.35 4.30 4.35ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. .. 6.20 eee 6.20ax 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 4, 1932. 

LARD— 

Sept. .. 4.95 + ge 4.95 4.95ax 

Oct. ... 4.9 4.92% 4.92% 

Jan. . 4.40 : fy, 4.40 4.40ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. .. 6.20 6.30 6.20 6.30b 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 5, 1932. 

LARD— 

Sept. ... 4.92 4.97 4.92 4.97ax 

Oct. ... 4.90 4.95 4.87 4.92—ax 

Jan. 4.37 4.40— 4.37 4.40—ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept 6.30 6.50 6.30 6.50ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 


—— fe -— 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended July 30, 1932: 













Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount 
CameGa— DRG oc cccccccccvccesecceses 3,763 Ibs 
Canada—S. P. Hams...........+.++++.- 10,800 Ibs 
Canada—Pork cuts ..........--eeeeeees 534 lbs 
Canada—Calf livers .........-+5--ee08- 560 Ibs 
Czechoslovakia—Hams ..........++++++ 86 Ibs 
Germany—Hams .......-.-.-eeeeceeeee 6,306 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ............eseeeees 3,117 Ibs 
GOPTAOMP—TPRGO nce ccccccccccccecces 179 1 
Italy—Salami ....... 2.2 ccceeeeceeceees 600 lbs 
Ktaly—Blam 2... cccccsccccccccccccccces 63 Ibs. 
ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime edible lard oll...........sseeeeee 8 
Headlight burning oil. eo 7 
Prime winter strained............++se0+ 7 
Extra winter strained. 6 
Extra lard oil 6 
EB Ne. 1 .. 6 
No. 1 lard oil 5 

o. 2 lard oil 5 
‘Acidiess tallow oil 5% 
20° C. T. neatsfoot o! 12% 


No. 1 neatsfoot :... 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. } gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. ces are for oil in barrels. 


COOPERAGE. 
Ash barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.30 1.32 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.35 1.37 
Ash pork ls, v. -- 1.45 1.47 
White oak tierces...... pecees 10 2.12 
Red oak lard tierces............... 1.75 1.77 
White oak lard tierces............. 1 1.87 





August 6, 1932. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended om uly 30, 1932: 


eek ended—— Jan. 1 to* 
i | iy 30" Aug. 1, a ane: 1 
1932. 1931. 1932, 


M lbs. M lbs. M1 ibe. M Ibs, 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 





TO. cactcccccses 1,665 1,422 830 37,061 
To Belgium ........ cece nace 30 283 
United ‘Eingdonn ---- 1,564 1,344 743 31,089 
Other Europe ...... owns ééa0 52 1990 
a TIE 82 62 .... 2,998 
Other countries .... 19 16 5 230 

BACON INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

WR nc ccvccesase 675 1,346 690 12,248 
Bo GG .cccevcs 98 tala 25 297 
United Kingdom .... 397 1,187 203 «5,288 
Other Europe ...... 127 48 90 «1,889 
Ep Sa 13 47 212 «3.549 
Other countries .... 40 ot 160 1,238 

PICKLED PORK. 
er 314 277 76 8.283 
Te ‘Daitea Kingdom. .... 32 8 671 
Other Europe . 40 oss 378 
Canada ........ 76 63 18 1,00 
Other countries 198 182 50 «46.214 
LARD. 

TE. ccccceivaces 7,808 7,530 5,272 320,748 
To Germany ........ 2,284 633 2,084 84, 
Netherlands ........ 941 74 382 20,708 
United Kingdom .... 3,905 5,563 2,289 144,712 
Other Europe ...... 97 367 138 13,487 
GE, cesecedsaceenes 288 589 195 19,077 
Other countries 288 304 234 401 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended July 30, 1932. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, rk, Lard, 
Mlbs. M lbs. Ibs. M Ibs. 

Tc ccceceseces 1,665 675 314 = 7,808 
ME 48 ened 3 18 
eee 851 85 43 1,451 
Port Huron ........ 149 cove 30 
cS * eee 82 coos 198 183 
New Orleans ....... 19 15 vical 357 
New Yorkt ........ 516 575 40 3,807 
Philadelphia ........ iy eeme Pes 160 
Baltimore .......... 


OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
M Ibs. 


DESTINATION 





United Kingdom (total) 
Liverpool ... 

London ... 
— 


- 1,564 


Exported to: 
Germany (total) .. 
Hamburg 
Others 





*Corrected to June 30, 1932. 
+Exports to Europe only. 


CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. 
1. Chicago.......10% 





Nitrite of soda, 1 

Saltpeter, 25 bol. Sots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
DbL._refined granulated occocosedse & 5. 
— crystals ° 


Bbl. vefta. gran. nitrate of soda..... 38% 323 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 


Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 











DOMED ecccécbenstacnes cevecentonss @3.10 
Second sugar, 90 WB cecccccecee None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose vi New York ...... .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%) 4.15 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @3.0 
ars curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @3.30 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. = 
Allspice ......... eocccececccecce e008 (ue 
Cinnamon ig dl Zale gtet> Wha a rapes Oe 12 18 
CEE a cctdacshoasosade te SERRE 15 20 
Coriander ...... PER, sahictghaiaien saa 9 
ET ao os carbs Becca cterhaente ie. 10 
BE, BURMORD, 5 cckees. <bcccbenseeer’ . #0 45 
MEET c's a acccke cee vccctdeccerseees phe 16 
Pepper, black ......... sothecceuneg: Gee ¥ 
Pepper, Cayenne ...... shevase nadie tee HY 
MD, DE .coccecteces saseceéunehe an 
Pepper, white ......... cemnioninieeca 16 








Aug 


Knuck 


Brains 
Hearts 
Tongue 
Sweet! 
Ox-tail 
Fresh 

Fresh 

Livers 
Kidney 


Choice 
Good ¢ 
Good s 


Good r 
Mediu: 


Brains 
Sweetb 
Calf li 
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HICAGO MARKET PRICES apes: casera 
prin- C I Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
3 dur- E Small tins, 2 to crate........+++.+++++++++-$4.00 
: WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. oR wares pies si Pea ard ype er a. POO 
in. 1 to* ry ork loins, ; - ) 4 ae 
arcass Beef. Picnic shoulders ........ @i% @12 Small tins, 2 to crate............2ee00. 
“ae” is Skinned shoulders ....... @s Bet Large tins, 1 to crate........ RS Rae 6.00 
M Ibs. Week ended Tenderloins ............. @28 38 Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Prime native steers— Aug. 4, 1932. Ne RES RR 5% a : o 4.25 
NG Ms sta Besos ..-144%@15% We WE ree aces reece mpharenswsce sows BER 
SS Tateie” Boston butts ------0-5--  @10 16 
37,061 ea ee 14% @15% Boneless butts, cellar trim nie - 
sian Good native steers— a Beta saponianee: $ 4 Gt DRY SALT MEATS. 

Pe eae Str sees siesta se 5 = oF 14% @15% Tails ....-.ee sees eeeeeee @ 5 , 7 BRR a on ccwedins owicdeed cots @ 6 
age | eso SE ag Ba eae ones ooo @ 3% Sree a st 
2,301 900-1000 eee elle: 14 @15 12%@13 — Slip bones... 2.222222 1: 9 -: fet ae abs wT @ 14 

e. ae ae sec: my Pigs foe ec Bs a 4 ee 
age P ooo $00 IIIT ayqas’* Kidneys, per ib.2 2.000000: @ § © uy Mlb belllen, S0@Ss Ibenesc0cc220000005 @ 8% 
207 EES eebchbedavcea 134%@14% 12 @12% si poi a Mb eS Pt @ 5 10 aed wee, See Frchssees ren dey brave g ae 
i og: beeen: ee OR eae @ 4% 5 Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs................0 @ 5% 
. aa Gows, at ar tapeasce ess ‘aG -— 8 oxy COD 1s vntendvseeescyese $ 4 z Baguies QUEEN wade odues Cewedsuscedevées 4 ." 
} 1,238 —_ Sourtera, choice... . @12 @10 Heads .....++.-s++s+ee- WS acsestes chutVunsebsnS aa wetete ser 
> ‘ 29 fa ‘ades.) 
BB Steer loins, prime. ....... geo” be prcsmpeagistnge raion sae Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs....... 14% 
1,020 Steer loins, No. 1........ @30 @2 Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons.......... @19% ancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... 15 
) 624 Steer loins, No. 2........ @2s8 226 Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 17 Standard reg. hams, 14@16 ibs. 13% 
oo hee, Eie.. oe @4* Country style sausage, fresh in bulk... Se = Phan, GONE UOsacccsccvecsccsssccssce 12 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @40 @39 Country style pork sausage, smoked... 15 con, 6@8 lbs.........--s.c00- ing 
2 320,748 Steer short loins, No. 2.. @36 @S2 Frankfurts in sheep casings..... weeeeee § @IS game basen, 668 ts........020. 
t 84,368 Steer loin ents (igs)... ¢ - or Frankfurts in h casings. Steen ; ais Mo. 3 bee m se akon. as 
b Steer loin ends, No. 2.... @2 21 0 n beef <beart are og Po sas tiene aie gel es 
eres: Gow Totnes eee @23 G17 Bologna in beet middies, eholee...<... 4 Gutehite, CAP Tes... ccccccecccuseeee @21 
3 13,487 Cow short loins.......... @23 @20 Liver sausage in beef rounds...... eens 13 Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs....... @25 
5 19,077 Cow loin ends (hips).... @l4 @l4 Smoked liver sausage in hog bung . 17% Cooked Ghelee, chin a, fattea.. 22, 
‘9 9. » 14 23 
t 38,401 Steer ribs, prime Somindieat am bof Liver csassge Sa in hog Gangs... cieaees oe ou Cooked hms, chotee, skinless fatted.. 33 
Bteer Fibe, No. 2........ B.S ea a eee coceces ked cs, skin on, fatted......... 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ @ivi New England luncheon specialty........ p24 Soaees voalen skinned, fatted......... 15% 
9-8 ieee ail 10 _-Mimeed Tuncheon specialty, choice. ...... 13 «Cooked foin roll, smoked...........+s.+ 
Cow ribs, No. 3.......... ) ONZUe SAUSAGE ........cceeeeeee pcan’ 
s \ 2 . @s 
Steer rounds, prime...... @16% @20 Blood sausage «.-+-.. 0.0 0eeeee sees eee 
. i Steer rounds, No. 1...... @i6 | RR pee teeters sa: oc ceecccccene 13 BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
| = Steer rounds, No. 2...... gio @16% Polish sausage ...... wasnenped eats ata 14 
; “3 aed en om eres gio” ‘ 10% Mess pork, regular...........seseeees 8 Gi0.00 
3 Steer chucks, No. 1...... Ly een re . 
3 1,451 Steer chucks, No. 2...... $9 9% i DRY SAUSAGE. a beck = wee ¥. 19.00 
4 bog ge a A eae y Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs......... @37 Clear back pork, 40 to pieces aes 
. iat _ oo RR VE AE TS @ ps, Thuringer cervelat ......ccccccccecsees oo Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces “¥4 
( | a acc = PEE ccnasossectccveteuscueketenesce eee 5 
. = ll sg REESE et Holsteine: ROSIER AEE A AE ER ee @22 11.00 
aan gall 5 te SS @u CG. MLL ANiinns..csccccacccotmcss @37 Qis 00 
= wt ler gl ERE @5 Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.. @34 x 
_ on AMER y #H B. C. salami, new condition. btechabhade pd 
eee TaSeseess fe ’ Frisses, choice, in hog middies......... ) 
i Hind shanks ............ @4 4 , A Oth aaa eer aati) Ot Bake 38 PRODUCTS. 
8, — Strip Joins, No. 1, bnis.. bn tannet salami. Ca eas ass VINEGAR PICKLED nm 
S. Ibs. Strip loins, No. 2........ fmm 8S ST Rh aaa te hie tae ese A 12. 
awe | Rin ts, Now iS Lo - dhaqilerammmabetitaon Gist Regular tripe, 20010, DOL. ooosssssse: #12.00 
6 33h — butts, No. | Italian style hams..................... @2t = Docket honeyounb ‘ripe, Saba: “Eaten oos 17-00 
4 38 Beet ag a or ma No. 2.. @45 WE: SIO co-vcikee aa vovetees suceeawed @ Pork feet. 200-Ib. bb I ypc tives BOPM 69 16. 
Ba Rump butts ............ @18 Pork tongues, 200- a aaeacstoauersose+os SR 
a “30 Flank steaks code cawesees ¢ . SAUSAGE MATERIALS. Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl. 
Shoulder clods ........... @ ¢ . 
Hanging tenderloins .... @ 8 Regular pork trimmings................ @ 3% 
“= Insides, green, 6@8 D ths. a cre bean eae teem ee eecccccee e Z OLEOMARGARINE. 
rd Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 7 xtra lean pork trimmings............. ee. 
; = Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. @ 9 Neck bone trimmings Pekrcwnds hhiviosasaked 5 ° a White animal fat margering Gu 1b gio 
; Pork hearts .......ccccssssssseqscceees S4QS ya corona, Low Chlang>....; 8 
Beef Products. Pork livers seca buhi “see eae aha 3. So. (So- and, 90 0-1b. ‘solid packed to. le 
—_—_—__—— Brai At See ees @ 5 @ 6 Native meiess Du mea OAV )eccces ) paae u 
pelea daepictabaet @ 6 GS Benen AMEN. -- nnn veeerereressseeee  & 5% Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago @ 
eee ais @is Beet trimmings 22000000220000.00000 _ @ 4% 
s. Sacks. Sweetbreads -........+.. 15 @15 Beef cheeks (trimmed)................- 3%@ 4 LARD. 
; ay Bole @é @ 4 Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up........ @ 4% 
. freh tripe, Been... @ 8 8 Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.. 4% pri steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... 5.00 
- Fresh tripe, H. C...000.. @ 8 @ 8 Dr. Pologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up.....- q 5 Brine ctenen’ toot (Ok. Trade). --- 4.75 
"Apo “ia ila tale { WEE MEME; wind: secdslanuigie sel seats oain4 00% le rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 
4S Kidneys, per Ib........... @10% @10 Pork }.. lS canner trim &. P. <......- @ 6% corte. 1 tleroes @ fon. Catan 5°. 6% 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, .b. 
Veal. iinet: a 
is * SAUSAGE CASINGS. ne, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago.... cue 7 
_ ~ gg falda * eu (F. 0. B. CHICAGO) Compound, vegetables, tierces, c.a.f.. 6% 
PE <a¢50 &souwes + le 
cago, boo oleae (Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
Medium racks Beef casings: inahinks 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack................ ER Wet OW Oso ono 5s sb iced scscceuee : 
Dom: Dl EE ae Prime No. 1 oleo Of] .......cceeeseeees 
aot sa a 43 Prime No. 2 oleo ofl : 
xport rounds, econ ita nudes obaises pickesusereusroe S 
8, e a eee ee Prime No. wocccccccecccescce 
Seeettreeds’ Export coonas, ‘narrow Perce ene eeeeereees x14 Prime oleo eteartan. GERBER. . cv cesvcsces 5 
@3.10 IONE 5.6 sd <.die comets BIOs. B WORMED vvieccceescccoececcesesese s 
None He if eastienibiheni« te-aey Aisiy os -6% TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Fer} Mtiaies repul mestianen 5 (In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
. 2 eRe aeeeoeeretee Se 
Se nutes - 36 on ddles, ae wide, 2@2% in, in. diameter. .1.35 ainie tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. @ 4 
@3.40 Choice saddles |... | 111 *” @20 25 Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and Prime packers’ tallow...........-...++: . € 64 
Medium saddles .....|_- @18 @23 -- - tpanral enspieeme sop medce i No. 1 tallow, 10% Been Sorensen 2%@ 20 
@3.30 Choice fores @l4 Q@Q17 Seo OC OB eee : 
—— Medium fores ..! 2. ! 12." @12 @15 _— Dried ~biadders: Choice white grease......---....+..-.-. 34@ 3% 
ss, per lb....... 20 @30 12-15 in, wide flat.............+005 soseesRae BE MIE 6 sings cc's haeewicnss 3 @8 
a gl @i0 ; 10-12 in. wide, flat tteeeees tt teneees B-White grease, max. 5% acid.......... 2%@ 2 
Tee: G25 $16 fe. Wide Oat. ........creeeceaaes Fee eae 26 wel... ...¥ 3me Bie 
ao? Pree ae eae - 5 6- 8 in. wide, flat..........0...... 40 and 45 Brown grease, 40% f£.£.8..........00... 2° @ 2% 
je. Ground. Mutton. H oom 
| we p ; . ” ten eeeeel bend VEGETABLE OILS. 
’ 16 eee @ 3 § eee, per . saa eovcccee 4 
; 20 CUMIN... «oe sea @7 10 jarrow, special, per WOR cienesavy see a ge j Sas ANTS 
r 9 avg IE a cceinesnwis @ 4 - Medium, Tegulat, apnea Foeanaeur’ cerns 4 Valley eemeent eee wer ied 3 
ht saddles .......... : : ede besvedeseecuscuoenen a re ay ‘ 
» : eavy a. paces ape @ ° @ 4 xtra wide, per 100 yds...............0-. 30 Bk pa —, : aay 6 
~— ite ............° @ 6 @ 8 Export DUNES. -eecessececcecsceseesss 29 Fellow, deo gS 1 handedly 
im Matton legs ws... 2.2. er @i3 oy lh yy. “710% to 11 Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills... .....:: 314 
My Matton loins ............ @7 @10 Medium oy AL, . 7@ Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills.............. 2.5 @ 2.6 
. 20 Matton stew ............ @ 3 , B, Siaatee me — bets egw eck svcevetVengee Conoanmt etl, welier's tanks. et Spey . e 3h 
tongues, per lb..... @10 ? a? GNk sudetctndsidetecee casseuees « Bhs. f6.b. CPLR 
: 5 i heads, coh. Bask @ ~ @10 SUN, i ainncnctacddéoarabaasebwaaksnas -12 Refined in cago 
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Voice with Teeth in It 


Do You or Your Clerks Have This 
Bad Telephone Habit? 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We have heard of “the voice with a 
smile.” It’s a nice voice. Whether we 
hear it in direct address or over the 
telephone, it makes us feel comfortable 
and satisfied that everything isn’t go- 
ing to the bow-wows after all! 

All of which is by way of telling you 
about a meat order which I just gave 
to one of the most important stores 
in the city where I live. 

In the first place, I have dealt with 
that store for many years, and my name 
and address ought to be fairly familiar. 
Even granting that a new employee 
were taking the telephone orders, he 
should have (for it was a man) tact 
and business acumen enough not to use 
a tone of voice with teeth in it! 

I'll confess that he angered me by 
the very manner in which he snapped 
out: “What did you say your name is? 
Where do you say you live?” It was as 
though he had his suspicions whether 
it would be wise to do business with me 
at all or not. 

He seemed also to resent by asking 
about prices. It is a habit of mine, for 
I plan to pay my bills promptly, and 
with that in mind, I do not order what 
is clearly too expensive for my pocket- 
book. 

He intimated what a cheap skate he 
thought me by the tone of voice and the 
inflection with which he bit off his price 
quotations: “Fifteen cents—yes, fifteen 
cents!” There was an up and down 
inflection, as much as to say “What’s 
fifteen cents?” 

Well, I’ll admit that one fifteen cents 
isn’t much, but pile a lot of small items 
on top of each other, and with many 
of us in these days careful buying is 
necessary. 

I have been paying 30c to 32c for a 
very satisfactory brand of sliced bacon. 
When he quoted me the price as 33c 
I involuntarily exclaimed, “Why, bacon 
is going up, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he admitted sarcastically, “a 
whole cent, and even at that it’s the 
cheapest it’s been in years! Do you 
want any bacon?” 

Well, because I didn’t want to ask 
some other dealer to deliver just a sin- 
gle order, nor yet to go out and buy 
it, I ordered a pound, with the mental 
reservation that in future I would buy 
my bacon in person, or else where I 
could get a price more to my liking. 

When the order was completed I said, 
“Thank you, that’s all.” 

“All right,” the voice at the other end 


of the wire said, with a martyr-like tone 
of resignation, “this order will reach 
you some time this afternoon.” 

Fortunately I wasn’t in a hurry for 
the order to be delivered. Just the same, 
the tone of that voice “with teeth in it” 
has rankled for an hour or more. 

That’s whyeleam writing to tell you 
about it. Now if I were a dealer and 
had people telephoning regularly or oc- 
casionally for supplies, I would be in- 
sistent that all my employees should 
be trained and coached in telephone 
courtesy, a pleasing tone of voice, happy 
inflections, and the avoidance of saying 
things which would prejudice customers. 

Occasionally I would go out, call up 
my own store, and see what sort of 
treatment I received. Sometimes I 
would ask someone else to do the calling 
while I stood near enough or used an 
extension phone, to learn whether my 
clerks were using a winning telephone 
manner or not. 

I rather fancy that once in a while 
I would throw a scare into careless 
clerks by speaking right up in my own 
voice over the extension line, and giving 
perhaps a reproof if need be, then and 
there. There is nothing like striking 
while the iron is hot! 

The telephone is an open door to the 
meat store. Doorways are for both en- 
trance and exit. We do not allow things 
to occupy the doorway which will keep 
people out. Why permit a voice and 
manner which will make the telephone 
door of the store unpleasant and a 
source of irritation? 

Yours truly, 
LAURABEL WELCOME. 








What Qualities 
Win Customers? 


Here is something to ponder 
over, Mr. Retailer. 

Why should consumers patron- 
ize your store in preference to 
others? 

Is the quality of your meats 
better ? 

Do you render a superior serv- 
ice? 

Is your store cleaner and more 
attractive, and your employees 
more courteous and more effici- 
ent? 


In short, has your store in- 
dividuality; is it distinct; has it 
built up a reputation? 

The public is interested in your 
store only as it is able to serve 
them better than others. 

It pays to make a store dif- 
ferent; to put it in a class by 
itself. 




















HOW RETAILERS USE RADIO. 


Co-operative movements are gaining 
favor these days among merchants who 
are seeking to reduce their advertising 
costs and yet get the maximum out of 
their appropriations. Something rather 
unusual along this line is being con- 
ducted successfully by five Racine, Wis,, 
food shops and a local theatre. Shops 
participating in the broadcast featured 
each Friday from 12 noon until 1:0 
p. m. over WRJN, are Grimal’s Meat 
Markets, operators of two stores in 
Racine, the Subway Food store, the 
Food Market, Keller’s Shield of Quality 
store and the Public Fruit Markets. 

The program is a request broadcast 
with an orchestra presenting selections 
asked for by listeners, and in addition 
is presented at a time when the ma- 
jority of housewives are at home and 
in a mood to listen to food suggestions, 
The program offers the housewives an 
opportunity to make up her Saturday 
market shopping list, and at the same 
time be entertained by an orchestra 
offering popular selections. 

Each week four names are chosen 
at random from the Racine city direc- 
tory, and these four persons are pre- 
sented with baskets of food valued at 
two dollars apiece and presented by the 
participating stores. Names of the win- 
ners of the baskets are broadcast over 
the station in connection with the pro- 
gram. In addition, theatre tickets are 
presented to the first ten persons doing 
their shopping at each of ‘the stores of 
the co-operating concerns between the 
hours of 1 and 2 p. m. on Saturday. 
Fifty theatre tickets are awarded each 
week and presented to the food mer- 
chants gratis by the theatre in exchange 
for a brief program announcement on 
the broadcast. 

The name of the winner of the free 
basket from each market is announced, 
together with several specials to be fea- 
ture on Saturday. The program is 80 
devised as to be able to check up on 
the pulling power of it both through the 
number of requests received for musl- 
- joc ene sng a as to the requests 

or winning baskets. 

The cen campaign is being carried 
on as an auxiliary movement in addi- 
tion to the regular Friday newspape 
advertising done by the markets is 
meeting with success. It has res 
in hundreds of housewives a to 
learn whether they are among the food 
basket winners, and at the same time 
has acquainted them with the stores 
Saturday specials. In addition, most 
women like to attend the theatre, 
as a result many are anxious to 
among the first ten to patronize the 
participating . stores early Sa’ 
afternoon. 

This campaign has not proved e& 
pensive for the individual merchant, 
at the same time it has offered him 
ditional advertising at a minimum 
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Quality Sausage Drive 
Chicago Retailers, Packers and 
Sausagemakers Get Together 


The quality sausage movement 
jnaugurated at the recent annual 
convention of the Illinois Retail 
Meat Dealers Association, appears 
to be getting away to a good start. 

At this meeting a resolution was 
passed to the effect that the retail or- 
ganization urge upon the Packers and 
Sausage Manufacturers’ Association of 
Chicago the necessity of supplying only 
sausage of good to high quality. It was 
the sense of the convention that a com- 
mittee of five retailers be appointed, 
and that the Chicago sausage manu- 
facturers’ association appoint a similar 
committee, the two committees to co- 
operate in a determined effort to pro- 
duce meat products of high quality 
made under sanitary conditions. 

At a meeting of Chicago retailers in 
the middle of July Joe Daly, of Wau- 
kegan, Ill., president of the Illinois 
Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, ap- 
pointed the committee to work with the 
sausage association. This committee 
includes Charles W. Kaiser, secretary 
of the Central Branch of the Chicago 
association; A. J. Kaiser, secretary of 
the Southwest branch; Joe Witkowski, 
director of the Polish branch; John 
Madertz, president of the Central 
Branch; Walter Kay, a director of the 
state association; Otto A. Kleinfeld, 
director of the Central Branch; and Joe 
Daly, president of the state association. 

For the Chicago Packers and Sausage 
Manufacturers’ Association president 
Hugo F. Arnold has appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of the following: 
Hugo F. Arnold, Arnold Bros.; W 3 
Gausselin, Mutual Sausage Co.; Oscar 
G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co.; William 
Jouss, Fulton Packing. Co.; Arthur 
Foerster, Fuhrmann & Foerster. 

A meeting of the two committees was 
held on August 4, at which time pre- 
liminary plans looking to the formation 
of a permanent organization and to 
carry on the campaign for better sau- 
sauge and more efficient sausage mer- 
chandising were discussed. Officers to 
lead the new organization also were 
elected. These are Hugo Arnold, chair- 
man; Charles W. Kaiser, vice chairman; 
W. H. Gausselin, secretary; , 
Kaiser, treasurer. 

A committee consisting of Oscar G. 
Mayer, John Kotal, secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
and Food Dealers, and W. H. Gausselin 
was appointed to draw up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Another meeting, at 
which time it is expected that discus- 
sions on detailed plans for carrying on 
the better sausage campaign will be 
heard, will be held in about three weeks. 

———___ 
ELECT CHICAGO MEAT COUNCIL. 


New officers of the Meat Council of 
Chicago, an organization of retailers 
and packers formed several years ago 
© promote the use of meat in Chicago, 
were elected at a meeting of the execu- 
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tive committee held on Thursday, July 
28. <A. J. Kaiser, secretary of the 
Southwest Branch of the Chicago Re- 
tail Meat Dealers’ Association, and 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, was elected 
president. 

Other officers include John T. Russell, 
dean of the retail meat industry, vice- 
president; Paul W. Trier, Arnold Bros., 
treasurer, and J. H. Moninger, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, secretary. 
The executive committee of the Meat 
Council consists of the officers and John 
C. Cutting, Wilson & Company; Wm. H. 
Gausselin, Mutual Sausage Company; 
C. W. Kaiser, secretary, Central Branch, 
Chicago Retail Meat Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; R. D. MacManus, Armour and 
Company; John Madertz, president, 





HEADS CHICAGO MEAT COUNCIL. 


A. J. Kaiser, retail leader in Chicago, is 
the new president of the Chicago Meat 
Council, a body composed of representa- 
tives of packers, retailers and consumers. 


Central Branch, Chicago Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association; A. D. White, 
Swift & Company; and Joe Witkowski, 
director, Northwest Branch, Chicago 
Retail Meat Dealers’ Association. 


———e—__ 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Eastern Packing Co., Decatur, IIl., re- 
cently opened a new food arcade at 138 
Merchant st., adjoining its retail meat 
store. The new department handles 
bakery goods, fruits and vegetables and 
delicatessen and dairy products. 

Marathon Meat Market, Marathon, 
Wis., was damaged recently by fire. The 
business is owned by Emil Vollenweider. 

Woods Meat Market, South Bend, 
Ind., has been moved into the Vander- 
weele building on North Main st. 

Tom H. Kernaghan has purchased the 
Consumers Meat Co. store on Thompson 
ave., Excelsior Springs, Mo. Consid- 
erable new equipment has been installed. 

Fire which started in the rear of the 
W. W. Wagner meat market, Elkhart, 
Ind., recently caused damage estimated 
at $400.00. 
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The opinions of specialists 


in the meat industry all 
agree on one point; namely, 
that the greatest need is for 
education: 


“Meat Retailing” 
By A. C. Schueren 


Is one step toward solving 
this problem. 


Better retailing means better 
customers. It will result in 
better wholesaling. 


You will enjoy reading a 
copy of “MEAT RETAIL- 
ING.” 


Price only $7.00 
plus postage 
For Sale by 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
| 402 8S. Dearporn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 




















John Herman has rented the south 
portion of the first floor of the Phoenix 
Building, Hartford, Wis., and will open 
a retail meat store. 

Ed Honick is planning to open a meat 
market and grocery store in New Lon- 
don, Wis. A building is being built to 
house the business. 

A. O. Peterson has sold his retail 
meat business in Ada, Minn., to Chester 
Olwin and George Lechleiter. 

H. Schaffer & Sons have applied for 
a license to conduct a retail meat and 
grocery business at 223 West Seventh 
st., St. Paul, Minn. 


Heberlein Market, Fennimore, Wis., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $12,000 to conduct a retail meat 
and grocery business. The incorpora- 
tors are Frank H. Heberlein, Agnes 
Heberlein and John F. Heberlein. 





AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The Harlem Branch of Italian Retail 
Meat Dealers, although just recently 
admitted to the New York Association, 
is one of the most progressive units of 
the association, in that they have now 
acquired a permanent meeting room and 
office located at 2224 First Avenue, 
New York. David Van Gelder, state 
association executive secretary, enjoys 
every meeting of this new branch, as all 
of the members are keenly interested in 
the various activities. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the New 
York State Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers held another delightful outing 
on Monday of this week. The trip 
included a boat ride to Atlantic High- 
lands, and from there by bus to Asbury 
Park, N. J. Among those present were 
president Mrs. A. Werner, jr., Mrs. J. F. 
Bealin, Mrs, A. Di Matteo, chairlady, 
Mrs. Gus Fernquist, Mrs. C. Fischer, 
mother and friend, Mrs. Charles 
Hembdt, Mrs. Herbert and friend, Mrs. 
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New York Section 


William Kramer and two daughters, 
Mrs. K. Papp and niece, Mrs Chris 
Roesel, Mrs. M. Roth, Mrs. F. Schneider, 
son and sister, and Mrs. W. H. Wild. 

Plans for an old-fashioned picnic to 
be held at Breinlinger’s Old Point Com- 
fort Park, Bronx, N. Y., are being made 
by Ye Olde New York Branch and 
George Anselm is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Sunday, October 2, is the date 
chosen and it is expected that all of the 
members, their friends and many of the 
wholesalers and packers’ representa- 
tives will attend. 


At the meeting of the Jamaica 
Branch on Tuesday evening it was de- 
cided to have a basket party for the 
members the second Sunday in Septem- 
ber. This will be held somewhere on 
Long Island; to be announced later. 


Mrs. William Kramer, first vice-pres- 
ident Ladies’ Auxiliary, had a birthday 
July’ 27. This was celebrated by a 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Aug. 4, 1932: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-550 LBS.): 
SIND nk enb asap Cows codeccndeeainebene 8 0 eee See eee 
SS SS Ae ee ee oar SAS Sl xa pS ae 
I ite Oi ain d.ciad oh mine Ginseng SRG Mikesuiaces:. | aevpeatase  Rilvokcadss 
STEERS (550-700 LBS.) : : 
CN dheuetigunvetedadnemeuaeduteeaine .. L 2a 13.00@14.50 $13.00@14.00 
DT :tdubbninbhded4d¢enth winecemesdee SR. OIE |. cdvscecves 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
MEE stneeontecete+enansecdeeunaves 13.50@15.00  $13.00@14.00 13.00@14.50 13.00@14.00 
TE. “ptentebeetavcsacecnccunessnsend 12.00@13.50 11.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
STEERS (500 LBS. UP): 
SN ch wkgallaty avis Cede be wineb ila 9.50@12.00 8.50@11.50 8.50@ 12.00 9.50@11.00 
DE. Garceeurts canpes> sxdva nee smote 7.00@ 9.50 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 9.00 
COWS: 
SED Gd dsbdnceedevcedsanceseusadebebe 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 LS eee ee 
He re ere an 6.00@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 8.00@ 9.50 7.00@ 8.00 
SE. a0G00n sant tas cs eeeedctaes 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.50 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 
VEAL (2): 
RT Aah eo a ten dad edareutuils woued ee 10.00@ 11.00 12.00@13.00 13.00@15.00 11.00@12.00 
CE Li Hid eh Keee eciativeneigsstemeneat 9.00@ 10.00 10.00@12.00 12.00@ 14.00 10.00@11.00 
MEET Udewn 66k cave dectdevecsbevccedu 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 11.00@13.00 9.00@ 10.00 
MED. Setwachien dienes s cecgnesshaes 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 9.00@11.00 8.00@ 9.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
MUS cLeneesecceewelsculenetbateses 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 10.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 
. Kbtietaeesegesdesvedseuteccees 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 9.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
I: Shortiiiidil ech ink.< bea ate ae Kaek wee 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 8.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
DT di. cuigvlewavsieehees oeeenesoue 15.00@ 16.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.50 16.00@17.00 
o> xtndetehiwian es stmna ss Ralnee ae 13.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@ 16. 
DL: ececvdebercetbucekvaceenareen 9.00@13.00 10.00@13.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 
ED whad adpledccdudenvectdovceosed 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 
DT ccbetbrvenetseheetecectasenake’ 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.50 16.00@17.00 
0 eee ee 3.00@15.00 3.00@1 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 
ET iinet nut nei hee ws4aadGu bance 9.00@13.00 10.00@13.00 12.00@14.00 13. 15.00 
Ait ahinidielhbeiinein ohue-setenmee ee 7. 9.00 8.00@ 10.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.) : 
Di cteuehavcedehes ecenbece nueueee 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@14.50 15.50@16.00 
ED dacducecdddebuadsbecnrecetesded 13.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 13.50@ 14.00 15.00@15.50 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
Dt aid pedudegeshreaneedebaneens ven 6.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 DO <cccuacetnt 
DY Casegadhostaiess corccesesuhots 5.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 8.00 . £2 xz ees 
EN KthuaGdochen ds den sdeasensibesse 3.00@ 5.00 5.00@ 6.00 see . ~<ecs¥ecee 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
I ah, ail ane peninaene ee OEe 10.50@12.50 11.50@12.50 12.00@ 14.00 12.00@13.00 
EY MEY Schede ceded cceeentce yes 9.50@11.50 11.50@12.50 12.00@ 13 12.00@ 13.00 
cA we di Dede hobée’ sie 8.00@ 9.50 10.50@11.50 10.00@11.50 11.00@12.00 
Dn eTOCs  achacubebccacenctensees 6.50@ 7.00 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 

Ey Os Aes cctntes cguceettnseeea Ti GD.) si instavcs 8.00@ 10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
PICNICS: 

Di Mi. tatsgieadperexbeweeeie Sheba’ wJeed ee eee. Ceeaueveees..  waceeemuns 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 

MODE * Sona, cheeks We dv lb ede és a ee 9.50@11.00 9.00@11.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

PEED oc vccsonsseedenaeescvesss Ge ee! aneneernbes . — Eeekedenes... ~lambnaeueced 
TRIMMINGS: 

DEE. bac edecsuveeesin ne taadeiecede Pn 8 8€}§~d cvtvesctne |  deatikuaces” §  seduaaetnee 

ES er et a eee re See Bet db cecceddxeell\ derdexnetn s. “Jeendenaate 

(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘‘skins on’’ at New 


York and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston 


and Philadelphia. 
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“gang” party at her home on that day, 
Another party was held last Sunday at 
the home of George Kramer in Far 
Rockaway to celebrate both Mr. and 
Mrs. William Kramer’s birthdays, Mr, 
Kramer’s occurring July 29. 


Charles Hembdt, past president, 
Washington Heights Branch, had a 
birthday July 29. Celebrations started 
with a family dinner Thursday evening 
in the country where he was enjoying 
a vacation. 


Oscar Schaefer, member Ye Olde New 
York Branch, was in town a few days 
last week. Mr. and Mrs. Schaefer, with 
their two daughters, left again on Sat. 
urday for Jeffersonville, N. Y. 


Mrs. Frank P. Burck, official hostess 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, is in the Holy 
Family Hospital. Her many friends 
hope she will quickly regain her health, 


Gus Fernquist, secretary Jamaica 
Branch and Mrs. Fernquist, are driving 
to Pocono Mountains, Pa., next Su 
to see their sons Gus and Carl, who 
are in camp there. 


Edwin W. Williams, business man- 
ager, Ye Olde New York Branch, is 
vacationing at Milford, Conn. 


ee 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Treasurer Irving Blumenthal, United 
Dressed Beef Co., is spending a little 
time at his camp in Maine. 


Vice president W. J. Cauley, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, visited New York for 
several days during the past week. 


Albert Lahr, beef sales department, 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat Co., 
will spend the next two weeks on a 
motor trip to Maine. 


The sales department of Adolf Gobel, 
Inc., Brooklyn division, will hold an out- 
ing and chicken dinner at Pine Grove, 
Amityville, Long Island, on August 14. 


J. J. Wilke, gelatine department, Chi- 
cago, and Al Samuel, small stock de- 
partment, and Martin Bauer, manager 
Beekman branch, New York, Wilson & 
Co., left New York on July 30 on the 
S. S. California for a vacation cruise. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the 
ended August 6, 1932, was as follows: 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 14 lbs.; Manhattan, 
1,568 Ibs.; Bronx, 60 Ibs.; Queens, 15 
lbs.; Richmond, 11 Ibs.; total, 1,668 Ibs. 
Fish.—Bronx, 95 Ibs. Poultry.—Brook- 
lyn, t.. Ibs.; Manhattan, 94 Ibs.; total, 

S. 


— 


A. M. Kahn, president of Consolidated 
Products Company, Inc., dealers in 
machinery, sailed on the s 
Breman July 28th for Europe. 
Kahn will spend August and Sep 
combining business with pl 
abroad. M. I. Cowen, secretary of 
Consolidated Products Company, 
New York on. July 30 for an e 
business and pleasure trip to the 
Coast. He sailed via Clyde Line_ 
Galveston and from there plans to 
many stops to renew old and make ne 
business acquaintances on his trip. 
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FARM PRODUCT VALUES HIGHER. 

Higher prices for livestock and a few 
other farm commodities resulted in an 
advance of five points in the index of 
the general level of prices of farm prod- 
ucts from June 15 to July 15, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

The July 15 farm price index, com- 
piled by the bureau stood at 57 per cent 
of the prewar average, the increase 
since June 15 having been the largest 
recorded in a month’s time since July, 
1929. 
per cent during the period; cattle were 
up 19 per cent; eggs gained 13 per 
cent, and the farm price of cotton was 
up 11 per cent. Prices of small grains 
declined. 

The index on July 15 was 22 points 
below that of a year ago, and less than 
one-half of the average of July indexes 
for the preceding five years, but the 
bureau states that “there is some com- 
pensation in this somewhat discourag- 
ing picture” in that there were sharp 
declines in prices of commodities that 
farmers buy and in the wages of hired 
farm labor, during the past year. The 
index of prices paid by farmers dropped 
about 18 points from July, 1931, to 
July, 1932. 

The feeding of corn to hogs is now 
more profitable than at any time since 
April, 1927, on account of the sharp 
advance in hog prices and only a small 
increase in the farm price of corn, says 
the bureau. The hog-corn ratio was 14.1 
on July 15 as compared with 9.6 on 


June 15. 
Be 


KOENIG MEYER. 


A two day rifle meet and picnic, a 
German schutzen volksfest, was held at 
Breintlinger’s Old Point Comfort Park, 
Bronx, last week with the award of 
first prize to ten marksmen represent- 
ing the Brooklyn Schutzen Korps. The 
winning team, newest and most resplen- 
dently attired of the groups, scored a 
total of 650 out of a possible 900 points. 


Individual honors for the meet went 
to Louis Meyer, vice president and 
treasurer, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., who rang 
the bell on the target fifty-one times 
out of a possible fifty-four, and was 
proclaimed Koenig or king of the 
marksmen for the coming year. In 
honor of his achievement Mr. Meyer, 
who is fifty-eight years old and has 
been practicing rifle shooting for the 
last two decades, was crowned with a 
_ of flowers at a dinner in the 
park. 


Hog prices advanced about 50° 
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All This for *5-, 


Unheard of value! 
Complete set of all 
five tools sent 





x» | 1— 6” Boning Knife, Best 
Quality Steel 


=| 1— & Solid Steel Market 
Cleaver, German 
Pattern, 2 lb. 10 
oz. 

=z] 1—10” Roast Beef Tier, 
with eye 


3] 1—12” Steak Knife, Straight 
or Cimeter Type 

(state which) 

=| 1—14” Batcher Steel, Gen- 
uine “Dick” Mag- 

netized 











A.C.Wicke Mfg.Co. 


414 East 102nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


COMPLETE 
C.O.D. — Cash 














any- 

where in U. 8S. for 
.00. 
c.0.D. 
Check 


Cash 
Fully guaranteed! 
Write today. 
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SET, $5.00 
or Check 











LARD LEADS AS SHORTENING. 
(Continued from page 22.) 


heads at Ohio State University held on 
August 2 at Columbus. 


“Scientific research has proved that 
lard is a superior shortening agent,” 
states Dr. Lewis. 
power, a wide plastic range, a delicate 
flavor, and a high degree of digestibility 
are qualities that science has shown 
that lard possesses,” he continued. 


“Both science and art attest the fact 
that lard is to be preferred in the 
making of plain pastries, and that it 
produces the lighest and flakiest pie 
crust,” he said. 


“Relative shortening power of a fat 
or oil is determined by the breaking or 
crushing strength of the baked product. 
That product is shortest which crushes 
most easily between the teeth. Experi- 
ments with the shortometer, an instru- 
ment that tests this quality, give lard 
the highest recognition as a shortening 
agent. In one study conducted at the 
Research Laboratory of the Institute. 
founded by Thomas E. Wilson at the 
University of Chicago, over five thou- 
sand shortometer determinations were 








NEW CURING VATS 
Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 





“Highest shortening -. 


made, and lard was found to: lead all 
solid shortenings in shortening power. 

“Flavor is another quality for which 
lard is desirable. The rich, appetizing, 
nut-like flavor of an article made with 
lard or cooked in lard cannot be repro- 
duced in any other cooking fat. 


“The high digestibility of lard has 
been definitely established by a number 
of impartial investigators. For ex- 
ample, C. F. Langworthy made a study 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture on the digestibility of fats 
and oils, and proved that lard is equal 
in digestibility to any fat. The data 
show that various hydrogenated vege- 
table oils vary somewhat in digestibility 
but in no case was any of them ever 
found to be superior to lard. 


“Lard, moreover, is probably the most 
economical shortening on the market 
today. 

“Within the packing industry a great 
deal of scientific research is being 
directed to lard, important technical 
data are being compiled, which, accord- 
ing to present known facts, are sure to 
place lard in a high position among 
shortening agents in the new merit- 
competition.” 














CURING CASKS 
Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 


Standard and Special Sizes 
American Cooperage Co. 














Standard 1500-Ib. 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 





PRODUCTS 
Alaany, 0%: 

















) ALBANY Packine Co, Ine. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 




















THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


$ 7.10@ 
Cows, common to medium 3. ) 
Bulls, common to medium 2.506 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 180-220 lbs 
Hogs, 230-260 lbs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice..... 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy.. 


Choice, native, light ... 
Native, common to fair . 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs. 
Native choice yearlings, 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Wesheee. 


@22 
@ 20 


on hinds and ribs 
. 2 hinds and ribs 
. 3 hinds and ribs.....15 


ognas 
Rolls, reg., ” 6@8 Ibs. avg. 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL. 


Choice 
Medium 
Common 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Sheep, medium «a 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, “ew Ibs. .12 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 25 
Pork tenderloins. a 


Butts, boneless, 
Butts, regular, Western 10 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg.11 
— hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
Pork mmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 
Spareribs, fresh 

SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8-10 lbs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. 


Picnics, 4 

icnics, 8 Ibs. 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Beef ton; light 


Racon. @1i 
City pickled eitica” 8@10 Ibs. avg.. @12% 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 

Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d 
Sweetbreads, beef ............ 
Sweetbreads, veal . oe 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys ............ eee desde 
Li f 





Sew Bat... ceveccssees Secccesoos 
Breast fat 

Edible suet 

Cond, suet 


GREEN CALFSXINS. 

5-9 914-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals... ¢ .40 45 i 75 
Prime No. 2 veals... .30 .30 < 
Buttermilk No. 1... .20 .20 
Buttermilk No. 2...% 10 
Branded grubby ....% 
Number 3 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 score) 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 


Special packs, including unusual hennery 
selections 19 

Standards—45 lbs. net 

Rehandled receipts—43 Ibs. net 

Checks 


@19% 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express 
Broilers, Rocks, fancy via express 
Broilers, Leghorns, average 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 7 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. ta 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...13 14 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fey.: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, . to dozen, Ib... 

Western, . to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...15 
Ducks— 

Long Island, No. 1 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib..... diaaveeien 15 


Turkeys, frozen—dry pkd.: 
Young toms .. 
Young hens 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., b 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib 


15 @i6 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
July 28, 1932: 

July 22 23 26 27 28 
Chicago . 17% 17% 18 18 18 
New Yo rk.18 18 1 Fd ip” 20” 

19 19 20% 
~ ae 19 21 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
18 18 18 18% 18% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1932. 1931. 
Chicago . 40,552 48,187 40,088 1,922,282 2,080,417 
N. Y.... 59,334 64,902 57,565 2,482,889 2,348,490 
Boston . 20,004 21,586 15,897 739,563 
Phila. .. 18,520 15,185 784,467 755, 106 


Total 138,410 151,635 128,735 5,929,201 5,872,166 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 

In Out On hand 

July 28. July 28. July 29 last year. 


Chicago ... 104,674 21,101,392 27,541,215 
130,462 16,658,646 14,365,847 
18,147 6,182,145 7,009,534 
61,748 4,715,726 4,163,981 
53,080,577 


315,081 48,657,909 


18% 


Same 
week day 


Phila. 
Total 





- 490,702 


August 6, 1933 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per om 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports. 
Ammonium wre double 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. "New York... 
Blood, dried, 15-16% 
Fish scrap, dried, ammonia, 
10% B. P. L. f.o.b, fish factory. 1.60 & 10¢ 
Fish qo, «ee am- 
monia, 10% P. 2.25 @ ec 
sh scrap, acidulated. om ammo- 
A. Del’d. Balt. & 


& 50e 
Soda Nitrate in pees. 100 Ibs. spot Ln 1.80 
Tankage, 10% ammonia, e 
15% B. P. 1 
a ~ eae unground, 9@10% ammo- 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, ¢ c.f 

Bone meal, raw, India, 4% and 50 
bags, per ton, c.i. 

Acid” phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% fla 


seeeeeeee 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton... 
Kainit, 14% bulk, per ton. 


per t . 
Potash Salts are less 9% Discount. 


50% unground ..... 
60% unground .......... sevcseuves 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS, 
shin bene, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


mitt shin Bones," avg. 40 


75.00@ 85.00 
avg. 40 to “45 Ibs., ‘ 


Bho oe or pm ae heeds, “tons. i22. 45. 0.00 
White hoofs, per ton 2 eeecme 35.0 
* per 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal im 
spection at New York for week ended 
July 30, 1932, with comparisons: 

i 
jay 30. 0 week Ter 

7,163 6,624 

387 71 

285 
7,126 
33,102 

67 


9 
461,150 
, 631,082 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses. . 
carcasses... 
carcasses... 
carcasses. . 
carcasses. 
Mutton, carcasses. 
Beef cuts, lbs..... 
Pork cuts, Ibs. 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 
Calves . 
Hogs 
Sheep 


. 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed ay 
and local slaughters under city and 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Aug. 3, 1932: 
Week 


dies 


Veals, 

Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, lbs 

Local slaughters: 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs .. 

Sheep 


Hows § Bn 
3282 8888828 


wr 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed f 
at Boston, week ended Aug. 2, B 
with comparisons: 


Week 
ended 


West. drsd. meats: Aug. 2. 


ws, 
Bulls, 
Veals, carcasses 








Cor, 
week, 
1931. 


»? 


go por Bs 
B2aa BkSaees 


chit BE 


B 
SRExk 





